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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allewed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
im order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
eresswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 


: taiming offices, paying salaries and con- 


ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
aewals, unless accompanied by one oF 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
@ollar a year. All names are dropped as 
goon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named en the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shali 
got drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now 


——~Gbes. Its “Circulation” ts ‘Increasing im 


¢ 


@ wonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
eolumns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
sults. Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of influ- 
enee. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army and receive the 
same benefit. 











The summer meeting of the Missouri 
Horticultural Society will be held at New 
Haven, Mo., June 4-6, 1901. Further an- 
nouncement will be made in our next is- 
sue. 





By the statement that appears on page 
eight of this issue, it appears that the lLl- 
linois Legislature just adjourned made 
appropriations amounting to over $200,000 
per annnum for the encouragement and 
development of the agricultural interests 
of that state. Surely the farmers of Il- 
nois have little to complain of as to the 
treatment of their interests by the Legis- 
lature, 





A TENNESSEE FARMERS’ MEETING. 





The East Tennessee Farmers’ Conven- 
tion, to be held at Knoxville, Tenn., May 
21-23, will be an occasion that ought to be 
largely attended, judging by the program 
that has been arranged by the farmers of 
that state. We regret not being able to 
accept the invitation of Prof. Andrew M. 
Soule, the assistant secretary, to attend. 
We would not only be interested in the 
program with which such men as former 
Governor Hoard, Prof. Thomas Shaw, 
Geo. Wm. Hill, Prof. Willis F. Moore, 
Prof. W. M. Scott and others are to as- 
sist, but we would have been glad to 
visit the Tennessee Agricultural College 
farm and see some of the good work that 
Prof. Soule and his associates are carry- 
ing on so successfully. So far as possible 
Tennessee farmers should attend this con- 
vention—for the good they will get direct- 
ly and as a means of encouraging those 
who are pushing forward so intelligently 
and vigorously the agricultural interests 
of their state. 





MISSOURI HISTORY. 





The Missouri State Historical Society, 
for the support of which the 4ist General 
Assembly appropriated $4,500 for the next 
two years, held a meeting in Columbia, 
April 29, and effected a temporary organ- 
ization, with E. W. Stephens as president, 
and Isidore Loeb as secretary. Walter | 
Williams was made treasurer, and Miss 
Minnie Organ was elected librarian. None 
of the officers receive any salary except 
the librarian, who is paid $60 a month. 

The temporary organization will con- 
tinue until the regular meeting, on August 
10. 

This society is an outgrowth of a move- 
ment inaugurated by the Missouri Press 
Association and editors of papers that 
are sent regularly to the library are, un- 
der the constitution adopted, members of 
the society. 

We referred in our last issue to the 
work of this society and suggested that 
Missouri agricultural history should be 
included as a part of the work, and it 
doubtless will be. 


IT IS GETTING INTERESTING. 


That “Nothing succeeds like success” 
is exemplified in the manner in which the 
action of the Missouri General Assembly 
in providing for a Dairy and Live Stock 
Building and Chair of Dairy Husbandry 
at the Agricultural College is received. 
Not only is there a ‘‘whole host’’ of men 
ready to come to Missouri from leading 
dairy states, and, for a salary, help de- 
velop a dairy industry here where many 
have been wont to say none could ever 
be developed, but the press, even the city 
daily, is booming the business. A St. 
Louis paper gravely remarks: ‘“‘Now that 
the state has provided for the equipment 
of a Dairy and Live Stock Building and a 
chair of dairy husbandry at the College of 
Agriculture, we shall doubtless see more 
interest taken in intensive and scientific 
farming in Missouri. 

“It has been customary in some quar- 
ters to ridicule the scientific farmer, but 
facts have proven that exact attention to 
details and living up to the latest dis- 
coveries in agriculture are paying. A 
pound of butter made according to the 
best modern methods will average 23 cents 
in the market, against 11 cents for stuff 
made on the rule of thumb methods once 
in common use. 

“Every gain in knowledge of how to 
raise cattle, dairy produce and crops and 
market them with ‘gumption’ is an ad- 
dition of wealth to the producers and to 
the state.” 

The RURAL WORLD said recently that 
the action of the 4ist General Assembly 
in providing for a chair of Dairy Hus- 
bandry marked the beginning of a new 
era in Missouri agriculture. Evidence is ac- 
cumulating that the new era has begun 
with a swing that will stir things. 





USING FERTILIZERS. 





This subject is one that is of vital in- 
terest to farmers, and yet one which Is 
very little apprehended, because to get 
the very best results, close observation 
and intelligent experimentation are posi- 
tively essential, and these, too, by the 
individual farmer. As a rule a so-called 
rich soil is deemed to be the one essential. 
What is a rich soil? is a very important 
interrogation for soil tillers to make. The 
soil is simply the seed bed, and if it does 
not contain the needed food in proper pro- 
portions for a given plant and in a condi- 
tion easily rendered soluble and available, 
no matter what the chemical analysis 
may be, this plant will not give the larg- 
est yield. 

In increasing soil fertility so many fact- 
ors enter into the problem that the farm- 
er must be a student not only of soils and 
the chief elements needed for plant 
growth, but also of the chemical composi- 
tion of the plants themselves in order that 
he may supply the food needed by them. 
This is especially true if the system advo- 
cated by the French scientist, George 
Ville, is true. He has classified plants for 
fertilization into three groups, making 
this classification according to the domi- 
nant ingredient needed for the plant 
grown. Thus nitrogenous fertilization is 
required for wheat, oats, rye, barley and 
meadow grass; phosphoric acid for Indian 
corn, sorghum and sugar cane, and pot- 
ash for peas, beans, clover and potatoes. 
This does not mean that only a single 
element is required for a plant, but that 
the dominant ingredient needed should be 
the one to be in excess in the fertilizer 
compounded. This phase of the use of 
fertilizers is one that should have atten- 
tion, not that it can be followed absolute- 
ly, but it suggests that fertilizers are not 
to be used hit or miss, which results as 
many times in a miss as in a hit and leads 
to condemnation of fertilizers. 

Then, when to use fertilizers is another 
very important consideration. It is gener- 
ally recommended that phosphoric acid in 
the form of dissolved bone, ground bone, 
boneblack and acid phosphate; and pot- 
ash in the forms of sulphate of potash, 
muriate of potash and kainit be applied 
several weeks before the seeds are plant- 
ed, while in the application of nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers more care must be taken. 
If that very soluble and quick acting form 
of nitrogen is used—nitrate of soda—it 
should be applied as a top-dressing to 
stimulate the plant to hasten its growth. 
But farmers are learning the value of the 
clovers, cow peas and the legumes to fur- 
nish the soil with the needed nitrogen. 
The farmer who gets from his land all 
that it is possible to get will make thor- 
ough study of fertilizers in their various 
relations to soil and plant life. 


BARN PLAN SUGGESTIONS WANTED. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: On April 12th 
we had one of the hardest hailstorms I 
ever witnessed. Fortunately for our im- 
mediate neighborhood the heaviest part 
of the hail was three or four miles west 
of us. There the hailstones lay on the 
ground to the depth of five inches or more 
on a level, and for a week or more there 
were plenty of hailstones in the drifts. 
Where the hail was worst the peach buds 
and blooms were stripped from the trees. 
While we were fortunate in being in the 
edge of the hailstorm we were unfortu- 
nate in being in the path of a young cy- 
clone that was playing along on the edge 
of the storm. It struck the southeast cor- 
ner of my largest barn, snatched up near- 





ly half of the roof.and threw it 100 feet or 





8S. F. GILLESPIE, THE WASHINGTON, 





db C., CORRESPONDENT OF THE 


RURAL WORLD. 


Our readers will be pleased, we are sure, 
the writer of ‘Pebbles from the Potomac,” 
so we present his portrait. 


to become a little better acquainted with 
Mr. S. F. Gillespie of Washington, D. C., 





will have to be pulled down. In fact, I 
have it nearly taken to pieces and find it 
as hard work as I ever tried. I want to 
build me a new barn, using what lumber 
I can save from the old one, and would 
like some suggestions as to the plan. I 
know what I want, but whether the.plen. 
is a good one for stable stock and feed is 
what I want to know. My plan is for a 
building 32 feet wide by 40 feet long and 
14 feet high, or to the square, the gables 
facing north and south. A walk or aisle 
eight feet wide will run through the cen- 
ter, with mangers or feed boxes 2% feet 
wide, as long as the stalls are wide and 
two feet deep, on either side. On the west 
are to be stalls 4x12 feet, and one box stall 
for horses; on the east stalls 3%x12 feet 
for cows; at the north end on the west 
side will be a room 10x12 feet for harness, 
ground feed, etc. On the east side a corn 
crib 6x12 feet and an oat bin 4x12 feet, all 
eight feet nigh. The mow will hold about 
30 tons of hay. 

The above plan is as handy as a pocket 
in a shirt. But is it best to have the 
cows, horses, hay and grain in the same 
building? 

Any suggestions for the improvement of 
the forégoing plan, or different plans, will 
be gladly accepted by yours truly, 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 126, ‘Practical 
Suggestions for Farm Buildings,’’ by 
George C. Hill, and published by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture for free dis- 
tribution, will, we think, be very helpful 
to Mr. Bird and others who are contem- 
plating the erection of farm buildings. 
We will be glad, too, to have our readers 
offer suggestions to Mr. Bird. 

While it is handy to have hay storage 
above the stock, we do not like it so on 
account of ventilation and injury of the 
forage by emanations from the stock. 





PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A press re- 
port from Lexington, Va., indicates that 
farm lands in that section are in demand, 
and bring good prices, too. The report 
says that the farm of Alfred A. McCor- 
mick, containing 182 acres, brought $7,500; 
the Lee farm, containing 249 acres, went 
for $6,000, and the Highland farm, con- 
taining 275 acres—a stock farm—brought 
$5,500. Pretty good prices for the Old Do- 
minion State. 

a we | 


ON TO OKLAHOMA.—Owing to the 
contemplated opening up to settlement of 
new lands in Oklahoma Territory, under 
the act of March 8 last, providing for dis- 
positions of lands ceded by the Wichita, 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Indians, 
the correspondence of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office has reached 
enormous proportions. It is anticipated 
that inasmuch as the lands offered for 
settlement include only about 12,000 quar- 
ter sections, or an equal number of 
homes, the rivalry for a homestead in 
this race will be tremendous. The procla- 
mation opening up this section can not be 
issued until after August 6 next. 

* *¢ # 

EGGS.—An exchange says that “H. M. 
Slayton, of Manchester, N. H., has just 
placed with dealers in Kansas and Okla- 


homa an order for enough eggs to enable 


him to eat two eggs for breakfast every 
morning for 40,000 years. These eggs will 


cost Mr. Slayton about $300,000. They will 


fill 200 freight cars. Their production will 


keep 600,000 hens cackling for sixty days. 
Of course, 
‘these eggs for his personal consumption. 
It is not known that he eats eggs at all, 
and it is certain he is not going to live 


Mr. Slayton does not want 


more away, playing smash with it and ' 40,000 years to eat all the eggs he has or- 
otherwise wrecking the barn so that it , dered. What he is going to do is to put 


these 28,800,000 eggs in cold storage at 
Manchester, N. H., and Quincy, Mass., 
and sell them when the market will afford 
him a profit.” 
¢ ¢ ef 

BEES.—The attention of ‘the Commis- 
sioners.of the Distriet bes been. galled.to 
the matter of keeping bees within the city 
limits. Some complaint has been made 
to the effect that bees within the city lim- 
its are a nuisance and market men de- 
clare that bees are annoying to their cus- 
tomers. Notwithstanding these protests, 
the bees have a true friend in the person 
of Prof. Cleveland Abbe, who has written 
a communication to the Commissioners 
asking that vne keeping of bees, especially 
those of the Italian persuasion, be made 
legal and allowable within the city lim- 
its, with such regulations as may be 
necessary for the protection of those who 
desire to prosecute this method of mak- 
ing a livelihood. The professor says there 
are hundreds of hives of bees in the yards 
in this city, and believes it would sub- 
serve the best interests of the community 
to make a general regulation rather than 
to leave it tc any one’s neighbors to make 
formal complaints. He is inclined to the 
opinion that the harm done by the bees is 
infinitesimal compared with their useful- 
ness; that every poor man ought to have 
the privilege of keeping a bee hive. The 
bees, he claims, ordinarily attend to their 
business without harming anybody. It re- 
quires a great deal of trritation from out- 
side parties to induce them to sting, and 
they are no more hurtful than horses, 
dogs or cats. The professor has several 
hives of bees and is constantly increasing 
his supply. 

* - a 

CROP CONDITIONS.—The Department 
of Agriculture has about completed plans 
whereby an exchange of crop reports of 
foreign countries will be supplied the pub- 
lic each month. Secretary Wilson is san- 
guine that the contemplated innovation 
will prove successful and the results ob- 
tained will prove beneficial to the Ameri- 
can farmer, as an authentic report of the 
grain condition from all parts of the 
world will enable the American agricul- 
turist to intelligently decide upon what 
crops can be advantageously cultivated. 
The bulletin will be comprehensive, giv- 
ing essential features of the condition of 
crops from seedtime to harvest. In this 
connection, it may be stated that in the 
growing of wheat in the old world, Rus- 
sia stands first, France second. Argentine 
and Chile are the chief wheat-producing 
couftries of South America. The Argen- 
tine crop is especially important to the 
United States, as it is harvested in Janu- 
ary and is thrown on the market on what 
is known as the dull season, consequently 
affecting prices in the United States to 
some extent. The harvest of wheat goes 
on in every month of the year in some 
portion of the globe. In January the 
fields are ready for the harvester in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South America. 
In February the hum of the reaper is 
heard in Egypt and parts of India; in 
April it is harvest time in parts of India, 
and Mexico and Cuba; in May China and 
Japan farmers are gathering their grain; 
June and July find the field ready in parts 
of the United States and Europe, which 
continues through August, and during 
September, October, November and De- 
cember there are small harvests in vari- 
ous parts of the globe. 

8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C., April 28. 





Locked up in a seed is the embyro of 
the plant,, flower, tree, fruit. It is the 
task of the farmer or gardener to break 
the lock, supply the proper environments 
to bring life to the embyro and develop- 





ment, to the perfect mature stage. 





ALL ALONG THE LINE. 





Hired Hands. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Last winter I 
was making a night trip between two in- 
stitute points and a young man on the 
train found out who I was. He came up, 
introduced himself as a graduate of a 
state college, and told me that he was 
managing a large farm in Blank County. 
He asked my opinion on a matter con- 
nected with farm work, and then pro- 
ceeded to tell me what he knew. Now, I 
am a pretty persistent talker, but I did 
not get, in a dozen words while we trav- 
eled 6 miles. I did not get a single prac- 
tical idea from the young man and I am 
not sure that he had any such ideas. I 
have since learned that his employer paid 
him six months’ wages and let him go. 1 
thought of him the moment I read L. HK. 
Shattuck’s letter in the April 17 issue of 
the RURAL WORLD. 

It is by no means certain that a college 
training will make better farmers of our 
young men; certainly it should do so, but 
most hired men want to earn their wages 
in the easiest way possible. We all know 
men that are trying to farm who would 
make better preachers than farmers, and 
we all know preachers who ‘would succeed 
better as sawmill men. I never had but 
one hand who would sit down at night 
and read a farm paper, and he aimed to 
apply the knowledge he gained. I men- 
tioned him in the RURAL WORLD some 
time ago. He was a good hand, but when 
he went to farm for himself was a perfect 
failure. Four young men from my vicin- 
ity have attended our State University, 
and none of them returned to the farm 
when his term was completed. 

MOTH TRAPS.—As a tobacco grower I 
tried such traps ten years ago as some 
one reported in a tobacco journal that 
they were a success. I had three traps 
set, one with light, and two crocks with 
sweetened water and no light. I caught 
many corn worm, cut worm and bud 
worm moths, but only caught three to- 
bacco worm moths. I came to the conclu- 
sion that such traps were valuable for 
catching some moths, but I found fully 
as many in the traps where no light was 
set as. in those having a large campaign 
torch for a bait. A great deal might be 
done to destroy the June bug, which is 
the parent of the white grub, by spraying 
solitary trees along pasture fences with 
arsenites. I. find that these June bugs 
have a great fondness for ieaves of the 
hickory, and a few minutes spent just at 
sundown in spraying a tree or two would 
kill hundreds of the bugs. 

HONEST ADVICE.—I like to read such 
letters as that from C. N. Crotsenburg, 
page 121. Such men as Mr. C. make good 
neighbors and good citizens. How easily 
he could have boomed his section and 
painted rose-colored pictures of its ad- 
vantages, but see where he modestly says 
“for the small stock raiser, dairyman or 
professional fruit grower it is almost 
ideal.”” Such language will not induce the 
owner of a good farm in the older fatm 
regions to sell out, pull up stakes and 
start for Howell County, Mo., but it will 
set the man of small means to thinking 
of the several advantages Mr. ©. speaks 
of when he tells about his country. There 
is a great future for this great middle 
south, and if I were to make a change I 
would certainly see the section that friend 
Crotsenburg writes of. 

GOOD ROADS.-Mr. Editor says that 
the public should help the farmers to 
build and keep up the roads, and Mr. Ed- 
itor is, as usual, right. Here we work 
two days per year. Eaca man between 21 
and 55 years has to perform this work cr 
pay a fine of $. In the country districts 
this work is usually all done honestly and 
placed upon unimproved cr dirt roads; ia 
towns the law is disregarded. In aidi- 
tion to this we pay a sum not exceeding 
10 per cent of our total tax as road tax 
and have the privileg2 of working this 
out. Then a per cenit of our tax is devot- 
ed to turnpike repair and here wholesale 
robbery is practizei. The county commis- 
sioners appoint supecintende its for cach 
township, and such appointments are 
made without regard to fitness of the par- 
ty seeking the job, except that ne he a 
good party worker and in touch with the 
county board. These fellows “absorb” a 
large sum of the people’s money and 
waste about all the rest of :t. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS.—Our 
township board, at its last meeting, de- 
cided to pay our teachers $40 per month 
for the ensuing school year; this is an 
increase of $ per month. The increase 
causes some kicking, but it is just, as no 
teacher can pay his board for an entire 
year, buy books and attend the institutes 
and lay up much money on even $40 per 
month for seven months. Talking with 2 
man who has taught 14 years a few days 
ago, I asked him if he had saved any 
money. He said that he had $300 in bank, 
no more. This man spent nearly two 
years in a training school and several 
Summer terms at normal schools, yet he 
has laid up less money than half a dozen 
farm hands I know of who get $175 to $200 
per year. There ought to be some system 
of pensioning our old teachers from the 
state funds; such a system is in operation 
in Cincinnati, I think. A man or woman 
who spends 2 to 40 years in the service of 
our people and who serves faithfully 


should not be allowed to become an object |i 


of charity, yet I have known such cases. 
JERSEYS FOR BEEF.—As we do not 
make butter for sale in any but a small 


way, we do not always read the Dairy 
page very closely, but “Buff Jersey” in 
the RURAL WORLD April 17 came in for 
a favorable notice. We keep high-grade 
Jersey cows and have no trouble in sell- 
ing our steers for very nearly the same 
price that Shorthorn steers bring at the 
same age. One must not keep Jersey 
steers until they are “long two-year- 
olds,’’ but must get rid of them at 12 to 16 
months. We sell to the butcher in coun- 
try towns and get the same price per cwt. 
as is paid for cattle of the reguiar becf 
breeds. From an old account book I find 
sales—two at 16 months old, $40; one at 18 
months, $25; one at 15 months, $18; two at 
17 months, $42; one heifer, 22 months, $26; 
one heifer, 23 months, $25; one heifer, 14 
months, $15.50. These sales were made 
from 1887 to 18%. Since the latter date we 
have generally sold them as veals and at 
prices from $6 to $8 at four weeks of age, 
and we think our prices pay us very well. 


POULTRY ON THE FARM.—Yesterday’ 


a friend spent the day with us and we 
discussed poultry. He left off the ‘“‘dis’’ 
as he winters his fowls in a walnut tree. 
Now, of all places on earth to winter 
fowls, a walnut tree is worst; any other 
kind of a tree is better than a walnut. 
His wife has not sold a dollar’s worth of 
eggs since November, while my wife has 
sold on an average $5 worth per month. 
He is going into sheep raising; says he 
will keep 10 or 12 brood ewes and put ev- 
ery chicken off the farm. Now, as he will 
only keep common sheep, I cannot possi- 
bly figure out how he can make as much 
off his sheep as ‘‘the cook’’ will from her 
chickens, as we have passed the hundred- 
dollar mark twice. Last year we did not 
do quite so well; but my sister, a weakly 
little woman of 97 pounds, sold $118 worth 
of chickens and eggs. We do not count 
the cost of feed, as we use all the poultry 
and eggs we want for the table, and these 
sold at market price would pay double 
price for all feed used. 

ANIMALS EATING TOBACCO.—Judge 
Miller notes the loss of a fine goat from 
this cause. Almost any animal will eat 
leaf tobacco, and it will kill cattle, sheep 
or goats if eaten in sufficient quantity. 
We have a calf shut up in a tobacco 
barn, and that calf eats every scrap of 
leaf that blows or falls into its pen. It is 
a fine calf and grows very fast. I have 
heard my father say that a deer would 
eat a large amounf of tobacco with no ill 
effects, as he had proven with some pct 
deer he once owned. I have known more 
than one good horseman to crumble a leaf 
of tobacco among the oats in the feed 
box, claiming that it was a valuable 
vermifuge and I know that horses kept in 
tobacco barns are not so liable to dis- 
ease as other horses. Cattle are more 
susceptible to poison from tobacco than 
other stock and I have known death to 
result from them eating no more than 
four or five leaves. c. D. LYON. 

Brown Co., O. 


THE SPRING m Saami KAN- 
AS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The season so 
far as farm work is concerned, has been 
very backward, nothing being done until 
the middle of April toward getting in the 
crops. Now, May 1, corn planting is in 
full blast and another week will see many 
of the farmers done. The oats were not 
gotten in very early, but seem to be com- 
ing finely. Ground seems to have baked 
after the excessive wet weather at the 
beginning of spring and this caused it to 
turn hard with listing and plowing. The 
alfalfa fields are doing fine. Pastures will 
soon be able to support stock. Peaches 
are blossoming profusely and a good crop 
is promised. Other fruit also promises 
well. Stock of all kinds passed through 
the winter in good condition, although 
there was a sort of epidemic passing 
around among horses that in some cases 
ended fatally. Considerable of the so- 
called “corn stalk disease’ prevailed 
among cattle in stalk fields. Also there 
was an occasional case of black leg among 
young stock. Hogs were generally healthy. 
There were some fears among fruit grow- 
ers that late heavy frosts had damaged 
the prospects, but these fears seem 
groundless unless in certain exposed local- 
ities. 

There is quite a demand for farm horses 
just now, good animals finding ready sale 
at good figures. Fat cattle and hogs are 
selling at good prices in the market, and 
farmers are pushing all stock on hand to 
take advantage of the prices. All old corn 
to be marketed has been rushing into the 
elevators for the past ten days. There is 
a shortage in roughness on account of 
the late start of the pastures, which will 
take all the hay and straw pretty well 
out of the country. Cattle still on feed, 
although where pastures are nearby some 
farmers are feeding roughness in pas- 
tures, leaving the animals pick a partial 
living. 

There will be considerable building 
going on among the farmers this season 
after the corn is laid by. Barns and 
houses will be put up and other improve- 
ments made. There has been considerable 
movement in real estate the past six 
months. The prices of farms are steadily 


advancing. Few speculators are buying, 
but mostly substantial farmers, who will 
make homes of the farms. 

Everything points te a profitable and 
prosperous season. The farmers seem to 
be well fixed financially. There is plenty 
of work at good wages for all who desire 
t. Farm produce is ready sale at good 
prices, and promises to remain so. The 
farmer of this section has little cause for 
feeling despondent. J. L. IRWIN. 

Nemaha Co., Kansas. 





SPRING DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Spring days 
on the Flood Plain are real pretty and 
enjoyable. Great fields of wheat embel- 
lish the farms, and the grass adds its own 
beautiful carpet of green. The peach trees 
are bedecked in their delicate tints of 
modest pink, and the apple and the plum 
and the cherry are out in dress parade 
uniforms of inimitable colors. 

THE BIRDS.—Most all classes ef mi- 
gratory birds have arrived and are in 
Sweet voice. The true southern mocking 
birds are here, and this early coming of 
so pronounced a variety of: sub-tropical 
birds is somewhat phenomenal. Graceful 
in flight, beautiful in plumage, modest in 
manners, and sweet in song are character- 
istics belonging peculiarly to the true 
southern mocking bird. In the dense 
groves during the hour of twilight and a 
little later, one may’ now hear the notes 
of the song sparrow. This bird is retired 
in disposition, and it delights in thickly 
shaded and vine-clad trees which will give 
natural seclusion, Coming along in reg- 
ular succession, we will soon notice the 
arrival of the humming bird and the 
cuckoo. From its late appearing one 
would incline to believe the humming bird 
to be of a delicate and almost strictly 
tropical nature, yet it is peculiarly hardy 
and prolongs its sojourn with us until 
early October, This tiny creature is strict- 
ly migratory, and from its delicacy of 
size the wonder is how it can survive the 
severity of a temperature so inhospitable 
as a mountainous height of ten thousand 
feet. Yet this is the achievement of the 
bold little navigator of the air, for Unit- 
ed States Geological Explorer Russell tells 
of seeing humming birds when exploring 
Mount Rainier nearly two miles above 
sea level, far above timber line and all 
forms of vegetation. Among our native 
birds we have the Gold finch; a regular 
little type of the Fred Funston style. This 
bird is about the size of the wren, and the 
male is arrayed in bright gold, relievcd 
with dark. It remains in this latitude all 
the year, and defies the cold and gloom of 
the most severe winter. 

THE BEES.—At Seven Pines the village 
of bee colonies came through the winter 
in fairly good order, The month of March 
and some of April were times of trial for 
the bees, for the almost constant stormy 
days were too strong for the flight of 
Aphis mellifica. During the closing days 
of April the temperature moved up to 
summer heat, and this invited the busy 
bee to come out in search of pollen for 
the larvae. Sometimes I like to linger 
near the hives and notice the going and 
coming of the bees. What an endless 
line, and how they hurry away and has- 
ten into the home when returning. They 
enter the doorway running, and some of 
them come in all covered with golden 
powder. Some miners are extra lucky, it 
is remembered. The bee prospect at this 
date averages good, and I am expecting 
some strenuous adventures in taking 
down big swarms from the shrubs and 
trees about the home. One of the choice 
places for a swarm to cluster is on a 
gooseberry tree. This kind of a claim on 
the Cherokee strip just suits my fancy. 

THE AGRICULTURAL YEAR BOOK 
for 1900 is promised to be presented to its 
patrons along during May, and I am anx- 
iously awaiting the coming of this prized 
publication. It is, indeed, a valuable 
work, and farmers should take more in- 
terest in reading the many subjects which 
are the result of experiments and investi- 
gations of the highest authority. The 
Year Book, in general make-up, is now 
and has been for some years, a classical 
volume, and its presence and endorsement 
should characterize, every farm home. 
Good books? My! but how abundant and 
excellent they are. Just now, in this brief 
review of books, I wish to mention the 
Missouri Geological Survey dated 1900. 
This is a beautifully printed book, and of 
splendid contents. I haven’t space in 
this letter to tell of its many things of 
interest all related in refined words, but 
will do so in the near future. 

Clark Co., Mo. JASPER BLINES. 








A FRANK ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of May 1 you call attention to a state- 
ment of mine in the April Bulletin of the 
Board of: Agriculture, which, perhaps, is 
capable of conveying an idea not intend- 
ed by me. You correetly interpret the 
meaning when you say that I probably 
meant “practically nothing had been done 
by the State to develop the dairy inter- 
ests.” I am not only ready to admit, but 
am eager to publish to the world that a 
great deal of good work has been done by 
the officers and members of the State Dai- 
rymen’s Association in establishing and 
developing this great industry. This ef- 
fort is certainly the more commendable 
because it has been made, not on account 
of selfish interest, but entirely for the 
public good. With a few more agencies 
at work to supplement what is being done 
by the RURAL WORLD and the State 
Dairymen’s Association, the annual dairy 
product of the State should in a few years 
reach the sum of not less than thirty or 
forty million of dollars. Respectfully, 
GBO. B. ELLIS, 
Sec’y. Mo. State Board of Agl. 
Columbia, Mo., May 4. 


The tide of agriculture is now reported 
as setting back to New England, and it 
is claimed that abandoned farms in that 





section can no longer be found. 
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The Dairy. 


CEDAR HILL DAIRY FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are just 
plowing in our Canada peas. We will 
then sow oats and rape. The rape will 
come up after the oats and peas are cut 
and will make great pasture. We have 
enough silage yet on hand for 100 days. 
Twenty-three calves are taking milk. We 
have not had a case of scours in the past 
six months; a good record for a 17-year- 
old boy. BUFF JERSEY. 

Monmouth, Ill. 








FROM HON. T. W. HAWKINS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I note in your 
issue of April 24 the articles in reference 
to the Dairy Husbandry bill and the kind 
words said of me in that connection, for 
which I return you my thanks. I assure 
you I am glad to know that the slight 
service which I rendered in connection 
with the passage of the bill is appreciat- 
ed by the dairymen. 

My desire as a legislator has been al- 
ways to improve and advance the mate- 
rial interests of the people of the state, 
and this has only been measured by my 
ability and opportunity to do so. Very 
truly, THOS. W. HAWKINS. 

Palmyra, Mo. 


DAIRY MEETING AT STAUNTON, ILL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: An interest- 
ing meeting of dairymen was held on Sat- 
urday, April 27, at Staunton, Ill., in the 
city hall, which was kindly made avail- 
able for the occasion by the Mayor. 

The meeting was conducted by Mr. 
Robt. H. Pethebridge, of St. Louis, who 
gave a lecture and demonstration. The 
morning session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the hand cream separator in rela- 
tion to farm and creamery work, with 
demonstration of the work of the DeLaval 
separator, and the handling of cream and 
milk for shipment and buttermaking. Dur- 
ing the afternoon session there was given 
a demonstration of the method of testing 
milk with the Babcock tester; also a talk 
on foods and feeding of dairy cows and 
ealf raising on separator milk. Those in 
attendance expressed themselves as hav- 
ing been highly pleased with what they 
had heard, and asked that another meet- 


ing be held at some future time. 
REPORTER. 


MARKETING BUTTER. 


An Indian Territory correspondent, Mrs. 
M. E. Warren, asks us to “give through 
the RURAL WORLD the best method of 
marketing pound prints (butter) to pri- 
vate customers.”’ 

With no knowledge whatever of local 
conditions, or of the degree of skill as a 
butter-maker possessed by Mrs. Warren, 
it is a difficult matter to advise her. If it 
is some distance from the farm to the 
homes of the customers, it will be hard to 
deliver the butter in good condition with- 
out the use of ice. With ice available, it 
would be best to use as a carrier a box 
made for this purpose and to be had from 
any of the dairy supply houses. These 
boxes are made to hold from # to 54 
pounds of butter in pound prints wrapped 
in parchment paper, each layer of pound 
prints being put in trays. Provision is 
made in the center of the box for a 
square, deep can to be filled with cracked 
ice. Butter put up in such a box with ice 
can be conveyed from the farm to the cus- 
tomers’ homes and even shipped long 
distances in the Warmest weather and 
suffer no injury. If no ice is available the 
problem becomes more difficult, even 
though the distance between the dairy 
and the consumers is short. 

Beginning with the feed given the cows, 
one should study the effect of food on the 
texture of the butter produced. For in- 
stance, it is claimed by investigators that 
cotton seed meal will, when fed to a cow, 
raise the melting point of butter very ma- 
terially; in other words, make it “stand 
up” better when subjected to a high tem- 
perature. This being true, it would be 
well for a butter dairyman who has not a 
supply of ice, to reduce the need of this 
by feeding a certain quantity of cotton- 
seed meal even when cows are in pasture. 
Care must be taken not to feed too heav- 
ily of it—not more than three pounds 
daily—or a bad effect on the butter will 
be produced. 

In setting the milk, skimming, churning. 
working the butter and marketing it, of 
course care must be taken to nullify as 
much as possible all along the line the 
effect of high temperature by the use of 
cold water, churning early in the morn- 
ing, and protecting the butter from the 
sun’s rays when on the way to market. 

—_eV__eeseseseaeeees 


ROPY MILK. 





On this point, Russell, in “Outlines of 
Dairy Bacteriology,” page 73, says: 

“The ropiness in milk has been ascribed 
to various causes, such as inflammatory 
condition of the udder, errors in feeding, 
etc., but in the main thése are not the real 
causes. In almost every case the viscous 
condition is brought about through the 
influence of some form of germ life. All 
the different phases of this slimy change 
in milk are not due to action of a single 
form, but under this head are grouped a 
series of fermentations, inaugurated by 
various organisms, but Possessing the 
common peculiarity that the milk is 








Spring 
Cleaning 


You are made aware of the neces- 
sity for cleansing your blood in the 
spring by humors, eruptions and other 
outward signs of impurity. 


changed into a much more viscous fluid. 

“Nearly a score of different species of 
bacteria have been found that have this 
property of turning milk into a more or 
less slimy fluid. * * * The chief cause 
of ropy milk that has been found to be 
present in Switzerland is Micrococcus 
Freudenrichii. This germ has been iso- 
lated by several observers so that it is 
not a lecal trouble. The organism is a 
large immotile coccus that is able to 
liquefy gelatin. It is easily killed by heat, 
two minutes at 212 degrees F, being suffi- 
cient. When dried, it possesses great re- 
sisting power, so that if it once gains a 
foothold in a dairy it is difficult to get rid 
of it unless very thorough measures are 
resorted to. * * * 

“The ordinary potato bacillus, B. mes- 
entervicus ulgatus, is able to produce a 
viscous condition in milk, although it 
does not render it ropy or stringy. This 
germ is so widely distributed that it is a 
common inhabitant of milk, and on ac- 
count of the very resistant spores that it 
forms, it is difficult to eradicate it if it 
once gains the supremacy in the milk.” 

Years ago, we remember of hearing old 
dairymen object to the feeding of pota- 
toes to milch cows on the account, as 
they said, of its making the milk sticky 
and the cream hard to churn. In the light 
of scientific development in the last few 
years, we can now see that it was due to 
the presence of the potato bacillus com- 
municated, if not through the stomach of 
the cow, yet through the presence of the 
germ in the stable.—Exchange. 





KAFFIR CORN VS. GOOD BUTTER. 
The Kansas Experiment Station has re- 
ceived numerous letters from farmers and 
dairymen asking if Kaffir corn will pro- 
duce a poor quality of butter. The cause 
of these inquiries has been the reading of 
the following dispatch in our daily papers: 
Lyndon, Kan., March 26.—It has cost the 
Overbrook creamery of this place $400 to 
learn that the milk from cows fed on 
Kaffir corn will not produce good butter. 
For the past three months the manager of 
the creamery has been unable to make 
high-grade butter, and has lost about $400 
on a reduction in the price. He had ex- 
perts at work to locate the trouble, but 
they failed. Finally one of the common 
jaborers at the creamery did some ex- 
perimenting on his own account. He kept 
the milk separate and churned some of 
each. He soon found out that the milk 
from the cows fed on Kaffir corn was 
what brought down the grade of butter. 
If Kaffir corn, which has been such a 
good yielder and drouth-resister, should 
be excluded from the ration of the dairy 
cow, many farmers in central and western 
Kansas would be obliged to quit the dairy 
business. This would result in a loss of 
thousands of dollars annually. Fortunate- 
ly, other experiences do not tally with the 
report. The Kansas Experiment Station 
has fed the grain and fodder of Kaffir 
corn for months at a time and has never 
experienced a particle of trouble from its 
producing a poor quality of butter. Dur- 
ing the months of February and March, 
1898, the Station herd was fed almost ex- 
clusively on Kaffir corn meal for the grain 
ration. At that time the dairy school was 
in session and we were making butter 
from the milk of this herd without the ad- 
dition of any milk from outside sources. 
The butter was tested by competent 
judges and pronounced excellent in qual- 
ity. Since this time both the grain and 
the fodder of Kaffir corn have been used as 
the whole or part of the ration, the milk 
being sent to the Manhattan creamery, 
where it has been saved to use in the 
making of starters. Thé milk has also 
been used each year at the dairy school, 


sources; it has been specially sought ior 
by our cheese boys in their effort to make 
a first-class quality of, cheese and iu no 
instance have we heard a single com- 
plaint from the use of the college milk 
on account of the cows being fed on Kaf- 
fir corn. 

When the season is a poor one for the 
curing of the crop and the grain has been 
left on the fodder, considerable penetrat- 
ing dust arises from the crop when han- 
dled at feeding time. If the feeding is 
done just before or at milking time par- 
ticles of this dust, with all the germs that 
they carry with them, will undoubtedly 
find their way to the milk-pail and may 
cause a poor quality of butter. In the in- 
stance of the Overbrook creamery, the 
manager states that the Kaffir corn in 
that part of the country had all been 
damaged by rains, and where the feed 
was the poorest the milk from that farm 
made the poorest butter. Indications 
point to a slight decomposition of the 
feed. Hay and fodders of any kind con- 
tain large number of offensive germs, 
which, if allowed an entrance into the 
milk-pail and permitted to multiply rap- 
idly, will cause a very undesirable quality 
of butter. 

This experience, together with others 
with which we are familiar, points to the 
necessity of feeding after rather than be- 
fore milking. In this way, Kaffir corn, 
properly balanced, is one of our best feeds 
for a dairy cow and should be grown ex- 
tensively where corn is unéertain. 

D. H. OTIS. 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


HANDLING MILK FOR CITY TRADE. 
A Paper by Dr. H. C, Crowell, Kansas 
City, Mo., Read Before the Late Missouri 
Dairy Convention. 








Among the efforts of the Missouri Dairy 
Company, of this city, to afford its pa- 
trons the best article it is possible to pro- 
duce, are those directed to the informing 
of the farmer how to care for his milk. 
First—Milk which has a temperature of 
about 70 degrees F. when first drawn from 
the cow, should be cooled down to about 
50 degrees F., and maintained at that 
temperature until shipped. The morning 
and night’s milk should not be mixed, as 
by so doing fermentation is initiated more 
quickly and, when agitated by the hand- 





Or that dull headache, bilious, nau- 
seous, nervous condition and that tired 
feeling are due to the same cause— 
weak, thin, impure, tired blood. 

America’s Greatest Spring Medi- 
cine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

It makes the blood rich and pure, 
cures scrofula and salt rheum, gives a 
clear, healthy complexion, ped appe- 
tite, sweet sleep, sound health. 


For cleansing the blood the best 
money can buy is 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


It is Peculiar to Itself. 


ling necessary to shipment, yields a dam- 
aged or inferior product when it reaches 
the consumer, which often causes no little 
disturbance of mind, if not of the stom- 
ach, of some precious one who should, by 
right, have only the best. 

It is needless to advert to the care giv- 
en the cows both as to food and drink, for 
it stands to reason that the better they 
are fed and watered the better will be 
their secretion of milk. The milk may be 
rendered highly objectionable by unclean 
methods in the stabling and milking of 
the cow. When a proper degree of care 
is not exercised in this direction the milk, 
in some instances, reaches the consumer 
tainted with the cow odor, which is high- 
ly objectionable to first-class trade. 
There is a reprehensible practice in- 
dulged in by the avaricious producer 
which should not be overlooked; that is, 
the use of too young milk. No milk from 


both with and without milk from other | 


the new milch cow should be sent to mar- 
ket under nine days of milking. Mixed 
with other milk it sets up fermentative 
changes which destroy the entire quan- 
tity so mixed. Cows should be cared for 
in such a manner that they are not ex- 
cited or overheated, which affects the 
milk in such a manner that its keeping 
properties are destroyed, or rendered 
much less. 

The Missouri Dairy Company endeavors 
to remedy most of these defects, arising 
with the producer, by pasteurizing all its 
goods, thus rendering them as nearly san- 
itary products as is possible. The milk, 
upon its arrival at the plant, is tested for 
butter fat and also for any fermentative 
changes which may have taken place, as 
often occurs, especially in hot, sultry 
weather. If cans of milk are found that 
are not sweet, they are discarded. The 
accepted milk is strained into vats, from 
which it passes to the Pasteurizer. 

Pasteurization consists in raising the 
milk to a temperature of 155 to 160 degrees 
F., in revolving cylinders, and then 
quickly cooling it down to 40 degrees F., 
or lower. It is then put into glass bottles 
and sealed, ready for the route. If the 
milk is not at once sent out on the wag- 
ons it is stored in the cold storage room 
until needed. The bottles in which this 
milk is distributed are carefully washed 
and then sterilized in a steam sterilizer 
made expressly for the purpose. All cans 
used in conveying the milk are also 
washed and scalded with great care. 

The question is often asked, why do you 
go to this enormous expense in Pasteur- 
izing your goods? Our answer can only 
be Because we believe thereby we offer 
the best product possible and afford as 
nearly pure milk as can be had. 

We are then asked how do you sell it? 
At the same price as that of all other 
dealers. Then how do you get pay for the 
extra outlay in your extensive plant and 
extra labor? We hope, by producing a 
better germ-proof article, an article rid of 
all taint or animal odor, that the public 
will appreciate our efforts and give us 
material support to warrant it. 

By Pasteurizing, all the lower orders of 
germ life are destroyed. It is true we 
can not destroy the germ of tuberculosis 
or cholera by less than a temperature of 
212 degrees F., which would destroy the 
properties of the milk by giving a cooked 
product, which would not be desirable for 
most uses. 


ADAPTABILITY OF MISSOURI TO 
DAIRYING. 





(The following essay, by E. R. Stoute- 
meyer, of Onarga, Ill., a student in the 
Missouri Agricultural College, was award- 
ed the first prize in a competition open to 
Short Course students.) 

Normally Missouri is exceedingly well 
adapted to dairying. Nature has given 
her everything requisite to become one 
jot the greatest dairy states in the Union. 
She not only possesses all of the natural 
| advantages that the leading dairy states 
have, but has many in addition. 

CLIMATE.—No dairy state has the cli- 
|}mate for dairying that Missouri has. She 
| does not have the cold winters that are 
jexperienced by the dairy states farther 
north, nof the sudden changes in temper- 
ature, which are so detrimental to the 


| dairy cow. Yet it is cold enough, so that 








ating purposes, nearly every winter. 

Missouri’s climate is very much like 
‘that to which the dairy cow has been ac- 
customed in the Channel Islands, and nat- 
urally she is better adapted to this cli- 
| mate, than where it is colder. Our mild 
climate will permit the keeping of the 
dairy cow much cheaper than where she 
must be stabled and fed a much longer 
period each year. Take, for instance, 
Wisconsin, a successful dairy state; the 
dairyman there must incur much greater 
expense in providing shelter in the win- 
ter, and is also compelled to feed his ani- 
mals for a much longer period, which adds 
cost and labor and makes his product 
more expensive than if produced in this 
| state. Here the temperate climate will 
{ allow the cows to run on pasture nearly 
eight months of the year without grain, 
except in the latter part of the summer 
and in times of drouth. 

If the cost of keeping dairy animals in 
some of the northern dairy states and in 
Missouri were compared, there would be 
a good chowing in favor of Missouri. Her 
soil is very rich, producing very abun- 
dantly crops of rich grains and grasses. 
Nearly all of the land is capable of being 
used for dairy purposes. Even her rough 
hills could be turned into dairy farms. 
This may hardly seem possible, but look 
at Switzerland, noted the world over for 
her butter and cheese, where the farms 
are very small, rocky and mountainous. 
Pesides Missouri’s fertile soil she is well 
supplied with wells, springs and streams 
of water. Her timber supplies shade and 
cheap lumber for barns and sheds. 
VARIETY OF FOOD. 

No state in the Union can produce a 
greater variety or better quality of feed 
for dairy stock than Missouri, and a va- 
riety of feed is one of the essentials in 
dairying. By having a variety of food for 
the cow, and feeding so as to please her 
taste, the cow may be made to produce 
much more milk. As to the variety of 
foods, Missouri is especially noted for her 
grasses. Blue grass, timothy, and clover 
do especially well in nearly all parts of 
the State. Alfalfa can be grown on the 
dry uplands where other grasses do hard- 
ly so well. All kinds of grain and forage 
crops needed for dairying can be grown 
successfully in the state. Corn can be 
grown cheaper and better than in many of 
the dairy states farther north. The cow- 
pea can not be grown in the northern 
dairy states as it is here. 


} ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred, 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 
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| Sufficient ice may be gotten for refriger- 


Missouri also has the advantage over all 
the dairy states in the matter of obtain- 
ing her cotton seed and linseed meal 
cheaper than they, as a considerable 
quantity of both is produced within the 
State. Missouri can raise every food 
necessary for the dairy cow and can pro- 
duce it much cheaper than any of the 
dairy states. Contrast her with New 
York. There all kinds of dairy foods are 
much higher than in this State. The dai- 
ryman ‘there must pay several cents more 
per bushel for his corn than he does in 
Missouri. The price of pasturage, hay 
and all other feeds are also higher; thus 
enabling the Missouri dairyman to pro- 
duce his dairy products much cheaper 
than they can be produced elsewhere, 


CHEAP LAND.—Nowhere can the dai- 
ryman find land so well adapted to his 
purpose at so low a cost as he can in Mis- 
souril. He does not need so much capital 
to buy him a farm and start in the busi- 
ness as where the land is high, as in 
some of the eastern dairy states. And as 
the soil is richer here than there, he will 
not need to pay out so much for fertil- 
izers. Take New York again for example. 
Her people with their high-priced lands 
have built up an immense dairy business 
and are carrying it on very profitably un- 
der less favorable circumstances; surely 
the people of Missouri, with their cheap 
land and fertile soil, temperate climate, 
good water supply, excellent pastures and 
large hay and grain crops, can by using 
some intelligence make dairying very 
profitable in this State. 


MARKETS.—To make dairying a suc- 
cess there must be a market for the dairy 
products. No matter how well the coun- 
try may be adapted, naturally, if no mar- 
ket is available, dairying can not be made 
profitable. 

It can not be said that Missouri has no 
market. On the west is Kansas City with 
a splendid market and on the east St. 
Louis, with her large manufacturing pop- 
ulation, who are large consumers of these 
products. Besides these two large mar- 
kets there are a great many smaller cities 
well distributed over the State, making 
good local markets. There is also a mar- 
ket for her products in the West and 
Southwest, and being closer than the dai- 
ry states, she could easily compete with 
them. If these markets are not satisfac- 
tory she is not far from Chicago, the larg- 
est distributing center in the West. 

It is said that Missouri only produces 
about one-half of the butter she con- 
sumes, the remainder being shipped in 
from our sister states. Surely if they can 
produce these products and send them to 
our markets and make a profit, the home 
dairyman can make a much greater one. 

There is very little danger of over-sup- 
ply, as good butter will always make a 
market for itself. If only good butter 
could be put on the market, the consump- 
tion would nearly double in a single year. 
It is only the poor article which can not 
find a good market. 

As for transportation Missouri is well 
supplied with railroads, they being well 
distributed throughout the State, with 
only few exceptions. Her rivers also sup- 
ply cheap transportation, having about 
1,200 miles of navigable waters. 

Missouri has an advantage in her loca- 
tion over many states. She is nearly 
centrally situated in the United States; 
being so she can ship her products in all 
directions to good advantage. 

Iowa is the greatest butter producing 
state in the Untén. She has 780 creamer- 
ies, only two counties in the state being 
without them, which produce about one- 
tenth of the butter made in the United 
States. Iowa has no natural advantage 
which Missouri does not have, but is 
lacking in some that this State possesses, 
Iowa has a less temperate climate and 
does not have the timber and can not 
raise quite as great variety of dairy foods 
as can Missouri. 


WHY NOT IN THE LEAD?—We have 
seen how Missouri is naturally better 
adapted to dairying than many of the 
leading dairy states. The question will 
then arise: ‘‘Why is she not in the lead 
as a dairy state?” One of the main rea- 
sons is, that the average Missouri farmer 
does not take readily to dairying, and is 
averse to changing from the occupation in 
which he was engaged, before there were 
so many railroads through the State. 
Then they made the most of the money 
by feeding stock, as it could be driven a 
long distance to market. 

Another is the ignorance of the subject 
of dairying on the part of the farmer. He 
may have a good knowledge of caring for 
beef cattle, yet not know anything about 
the management of the dairy animals. 
The reason so many farmers who have 
tried dairying in this State have failed is 
because they are ignorant of any system- 
atic methods of dairying, and after try- 
ing it for a short time in a careless man- 
ner decide that it does not pay and quit 
the business. 
There are very few instances where 
there has been a failure in dairying 
where knowledge and skill have been ap- 
plied, as in the leading dairy states. 
Where the leading dairymen of Missouri 
have exhibited their products in competi- 
tion with those of other states, they have 
often carried off the honors, thereby 
proving that Missouri can not be sur- 
passed in quality of products produced by 
any of the leading dairy states. 

We must conclude, then, that many of 
the farmers at present are not adapted to 
dairying; but as the population of the 
state is increasing very rapidly there will 
be more of a tendency toward smaller 
farms, and more interest will probably be 
taken in dairying. No doubt dairymen 
from other states will see the great possi- 
bilities, and will come to this State to 
engage in this industry. 

As to the number of cows, Missouri is 
fairly well supplied, having a greater 
number than some of the dairy states. She 
has some very good herds of dairy cattle, 
and if the dairy industry were developed 
would within a short time have a large 
number of fine dairy herds, as they could 
be brought in from some of the neighbor- 
ing states, or with the number of cows 
that are here now we could in a short 
time build up good dairy herds. 


ADVANTAGES OF DAIRYING.—There 
are decided advantages in dairying over 
general farming. It is much easier to pas- 
ture land that is hard to farm, and by 
keeping dairy cows, convert the herbage 
into dairy products. Instead of the soil 
becoming exhausted after a time, as in 
general farming, it will be getting richer. 
Another advantage is that the income 
from the dairy herd will be coming in 
every week, while the stockman and the 
farmer must wait some time for the re- 
turns for his labor. ; 
The dairy cow is a much more econom- 
ical animal than the beef steer. Some 
make the claim that she will produce a 
pound of butter as cheaply as the steer 








will a pound of beef. Even if this were 
hardly true there is no question but that 
she will make more than double the profit 
that the beef steer will on the same 
amount of feed. It will be readily seen 
that dairying will give more and better 
returns than any other branch of farming 
in which a person can engage. 

The beauty of dairying is that a person 
with a small herd can produce just as 
good products as one with a larger one. 

THE EFFECT.—Suppose for the mo- 
ment that Missouri were a leading dairy 
State, see what the condition of the State 
would be. There would be a more intelli- 
gent class of farmers, as to be a success- 
ful dairyman a person must use a consii- 
erable degree of intelligence. There would 
be smaller and better farms and more of 
them, more and better farm buildings, 
closer neighbors in the country, better 
schools and churches and better roada 
over which to haul the dairyman’s prod- 
ucts to market. 

No doubt before long when the State be- 
comes thicker settled and the people begin 
to realize the natural advantages for dai- 
rying, there will be a marked advance- 
ment in this profitable branch of farming 
throughout the State and then Missouri 
can truly be classed as one of the leading 
dairy states, 


WATER IN BUTTER. 





While the percentage of water in butter 
may, according to the system of manufac- 
ture, vary very widely, the limits, 10 to 15 
per cent, will represent the proportion 
usually present; indeed, 12 to 14 per cent 
is the usual amount in well-made samples, 
Though within the above limits the water 
content per se does not appreciably affect 
the flavor of the butter, yet flavor may, to 
a certain extent, be affected by the cir- 
cumstances under which butter is ordi- 
narily made—wetter or drier. For exam- 
ple, a butter may contain a very lcw per- 
centage of water; still, if that weter is 
mainly derived from the buttermilk, the 
Sample will necessarily contain an al.nore 
mal percentage of casein, which will cause 
the butter to have a fuller flavor and 
aroma when freshly made, but will very 
soon after cause chemical changes of a 
very detrimental nature to take place, 
Therefore, flavor and keeping quality in 
butter depend much more upon the per- 
centage of casvin (or buttermilk) incor- 
porated with the water than upon the 
actual amount of pure water. 

In the manufacture of butter the most 
important point to aim at is keeping qual- 
ity. It is frequently the case that butter 
which has been churned into a lump, and 
which is full of buttermilk, tastes better 
the day it is made than that which has 
been well made and thoroughly washed; 
but the former very soon loses its excess 
of flavor, and in a few days becomes quite 
rancid. While a full, high flavor in bute 
ter may be very valuable, it is of less im- 
portance if gained at the expense of keep- 
ing quality. It is, therefore, strongly to 
be recommended that throughout the 
whole process of buttermaking—churning, 
washing, salting, and working—the great 


aim should be to secure the finished prod- 
uct free from all excess of buttermilk.— 
Exchange. 


If you feed and water stock, it will 
you to write le + HAKRY 8T 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers Hog Troaghs, 
Tanks. eto. 


BINDE 
Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 








TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents. 
AUGUST POST, Moulton, i wa. 





CREAM SEPARATORS 


PPPIS 
Send for ‘20th Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranooten & Canat Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


—S 
103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


containing hundreds of letters to this effect. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., = <= BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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In Theory Its One-Piece Frame, Enclosed Gears 





























































-=-DE LAVAL--- 


The improved ‘‘Alpha’’ dise or divided 
milk strata system is used in the De Laval 
separators only. Strong patents prevent its 
use in any other machines. The ‘‘disc”’ sys- 
tem makes the De Laval machines as supe- 
rior to other seperators as such other separ- 
ators are to setting systems. It reduces 
necessary speed one-half, reduces size of 
revolving bowl, saves labor and power, 
enables simplicity and durability, skimming 
cold milk, running cream of any desired 
thiskness, and insures absolute thorough- 
ness of separation under all conditions, 


which is not possible with any other sepa- 
rator or creaming system. 


1102 Arcw Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
327 Commesionens St., 
MONTREAL. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Running in Oil, Few Parts, Three- 
Separators-in-One Bowl, and Superior Construc- 
tion in general make it the 

CLEANEST SKIMMING, MOST SUBSTANTIAL, 
SAFEST, EASIEST OPERATED, and MOST 
DURABLE Separator made. 


In Practice It is daily proving the correctness of 
~—_ our theory, as testified to by pleased 
users all over the country. 


If interested write for illustrated catalogues 


















orders to 


The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of all newspapers. 
News Service excels that of any other paper. 
not imaginative occurrences, but domestic and world-distant facts. 


CONGRESS 


and STATE LEGISLATURES 
issue are under discussion, 

medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 
politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives 
104 papers a year. 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 






Its Telegraphic and Cable 
It prints the new news fully; 








are in session and questions of paramount 
Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
It is DEMOCRATIO in 







you two papers each week, 
and Thursday. Address all 





It is printed every Monday 














EITHER OR BOTH OF THESE BOOKS 
| MAILED FREE, 
| 


‘AMONG THE OZARKS,’’ 
The Land of Big Red Apples. 


Is an attractive and interesting book, hand 
somely illustrated with views of South Mis 
souri scenery, including the famous Olden 
fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell county. It 
pertains to fruit raising in that great fruit b lt 
of America, the southern slope of the Ozarks. 
and will prove of great value. not only to fruit 
growers, but to every farmer and home seeker 
looking for a farm and a home. 


‘Wealth in Northern Arkansas,’ 


Is the title of an iliastrated pamphlet giving 
detailea information relative to the mining 
region of Nortnern Arkansas, 60 y 
experts to be the richest zinc and lead mining 
district in the world. This district practically 
undevelo ped, offers investors the opportunity 
of alifetime, Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Wo. 2335 Papin St., 


St. Louls, Mo. 


CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E.May,Bloomington,l) 
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daily paper, 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable. Without a Peer,” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million read- 
It is BEYO 
national news and yee) Onaga J 
LY REPUBLICAN in polit 
Fixes ALL T 
NDISPENSABLE to the 
desires to Sow, oredantly posted, but has not the time to read a large 
while its 
makes itan INVALUA 


rs Every Week. 
r For One Year. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, both for $1.50 Net. 


HE N 








ND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest, best and cheapest 
ublished in America. It is STRIOT- 
cs, but it isabove all A NEWSPAPER, and 
sompely, accurately and impartially. ITIS 
armer, Merchant or Proffessional man who 
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reat variety of well-selected reading matter 
BLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER, . 


Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 



























CREAM SEPARATORS. 


Hand-power and dairy size steam | gich mil vA 
turbines First prize World's Nair stock. ‘Two extea py 
THE INTERNATIONAL bulls forsale, A Golden Lad herd bull. 


is unequalled for close 
@asy running,durability and economy 


Prices, 850 to $126 
Agents wanted, Write for catalogue 


The International Cream 
Sep: 


Lancaster, Pa. 





CATTLE, 





Re. JERSEY 





i 1 


L. BE. SHATTUCK Stanberry, Mo. 


STRAWBERRY HILL HERD 


of pure bred Jerseys for Cream and Butter pur- 
ses. Calves for sale. Pure bred Berksh’ : 
igs all ages. Pure bred Southdown Lambs and 
Angora Goats. Apply to 
JOHN T. VILEY, 
at Mrs, Wm. H. Hatch’s, 
Box No, 24. Hannibal, Mo. 









arator Co. 









GRINDSTONES. 


from maker © er. 


Direct 
eter 20 inches, $2.80. 1 


inches, $3.30. Either size stone mounted, $1.00 
prices include cost of delivery ai 


neares it railroad station. 


P. L. COLE, Marietta, Ohio, Lock Box 391 







75-1b. stone. diam- 
lb. stone, diameter 24 





Write for circular 









RODS 





For locating gold and silver, lost treasures 
ete. Guaran fe Free. Addres+ 
Rop Co.. Box 184, M., Dallas, Texas. 
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ere. 


All nature feels the impulse of new life. 
a part of the season. 
filled with joyous, irrepressible energy. 

Do you feel this way? You do if youare healthy. But if you are tired and listless; 









ers that I have 
> 










and it helped 










thy action and makes one feel like a new 
Respectfull: Mrs. T. J. 


1 wes entizely rem down and troubled with severe pains in my back, 


if every duty is a burden, YOU NEED 


READ THESE LETTERS. 
Gentlemen:—I bate used two bottles pet ft blood 


being. 
Winders, Malta, Ills. 


and was requested icro-Germi, and have now taken bot- 
tles, and am happy to say it has done me an amount of good, and I will 
eerfully recommend it. Mrs. Chas. Anderson, Elburn, Ills. 


I did not feel well and took two bottles of last 
ane very uuuch and guve wns such o Geol ouvanioe er 
Owen Davis, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Drug Store. Don’t take substitutes. They are 
REMEDY COMPANY, 
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It is 
Every living thing is 






Scientific 


Blood Purifier. 


Micro-Germi embodies the result of modern 

medical research. It is different from other blood 

urifiers. If others have failed to help you, Micro- 
rmi is what you ueed. Don’t fail to try it. 


not “just as good.” 
KEWANEE, ILL. 
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Horticulture. 


THE MOTH TRAP QUESTION. 

















We give place on this page to two com- 
munications on the subject of moth traps. 
We have a second article from Mr. Har- 
rington, and one from Mr. Hazeltine 
which we are requested to publish; but 
not being able to see how any good can 
come from using our space for that pur- 
pose we cannot comply. Mr. Harrington 
and Mr. Hazeltine attempt to refute Prof. 
Stedman’s statements made in the com- 
munication from the Professor, publishedin 
the RURAL WORLD of April 17, but 
there is too evident a lack of knowledge 
of insect life on the part of Messrs, Har- 
rington and Hazeltine to justify us in giv- 
ing space to the additional articles. 

Great stress is put on the efficacy of the 
lantern trap to catch what is called the 
“stinging fly’’ which Mr. Harrington says 
is worse than the codling moth, and of 
which he says he caught a bushel. Prof. 
Stedman identifies this “stinging fly’’ as 
the Ichneumon fly which, he says, never 
stings fruit, but is parasitic on other in- 
sects, laying its eggs in their bodies and 
thus causing their destruction. 

Thus the lantern trap, instead of being 
the orchardist’s ally, is his enemy through 
the destruction of the injurious insects’ 
worst enemy, the Ichneumon flies. 

Secretary Goodman's note of 
should be heeded. 


warning 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW.—A few 
days ago one of my sons called my at- 
tention to the blossoms on a peach tree 
that I pass several times a day without 
being attracted to it. He asked whether 1 
noticed anything peculiar about it. On 
looking toward it (1 was 100 yards away) 
I observed the peculiar dark color of its 
blossoms, darker than any in the score 
of trees in the lot. The brilliant color 
is not the only attraction, for it is semi- 
double. Whether it is a seedling or a bud- 
ded tree I cannot tell, but I know that it 
bore excellent peaches last season and 
of a good size. It will give me pleasure 
to distribute buds of this when budding 
time comes, if spared so long. 


BARBERRY HEDGES.—H. B. asks 
how to start a barberry hedge, if it is 
grown from seed, when it must be plant- 
ed, and where seed or plants can be pro- 
cured. 

Gather the barberry seed in the fall; 
mix in sand and leave out doors to get 
the rain, snow and frost. Plant six inches 
apart in a row in the spring and culti- 
vate cleanly, and you will soon have a 
hedge. The reason that seedmen don’t 
advertise it is, perhaps, on account of the 
charge made that the barberry bush is 
the breeding ground of the rust that some- 


times destroys other crops, like wheat 
and oats. 


Mr. Jewett, don’t fool any time away 
in trying to grow onions in this part of 
the country. There is nothing in it. 
That dl persi . you ask about, 
that I mentioned a year ago, is not seed- 
less, but nearly so. It is the best I have 
bearing here now. I have no trees to 
sell. I have two ngw ones that I am 
testing that are said to be seedless. We 
will have more to say of these when they 
bear fruit here. 





GRAPE CUTTINGS.—J. Jackson wishes 
to know how to set out grape cuttings 
to get them to grow. He reports having 
set them out several times and made fail- 
ures, 

Prune your vines late in the fall. Make 
the cuttings eight to ten inches long. Cut 
off with a sharp knife one-quarter inch 
below the lower bud, sloping about at 
right angle with the bud; one-half inch in 
like manner above the upper bud. There 
are usually three to five buds on an eight- 
inch cutting. If it is very long jointed 
sometimes there are but two. Tie these 
in bundles of 25 to 50, and bury them 
in the ground six inches deep. In the 
spring make a slanting furrow deep 
enough to lay the cuttings in so that the 
upper bud will be just even with the sur- 
face of the soil. When filling in press the 
earth firmly until near the top, when the 
earth should be filled in loosely. Cultivate 
during summer. Of the ordinary varie- 
ties, I can grow 9% per cent in this way. 

Mr. Weaver, the yellow flowers you sent 
me are the Yellow Flowering Missouri 
Currant. It is a sweet-scented early flow- 
er. I have it in bloom here now. The 
fruit is of little account. Some years 
ago a firm advertised it as the Crandall 
Currant, and it was to grow as large as 
common cherries. My plants turned out 
to be the old native Missouri Currant, 
that I had got from here when I lived in 
the East, 50 years ago. Its beauty and fra- 
grance are all right while they last, but 
they are short lived. The bush suckers 
and soon makes a bed of plants if al- 
lowed free will. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


WHAT CAUSES THE TREES TO DIE? 
Possibly Root Rot. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our experi- 
ence in raising fruit trees has been a 
strange one. As previously related, we 
set to trees each year the land cleared 
and cultivated the year before, thus grad- 
ually extending our acreage of fruit as 
the land was cleared. The trees were 
kept clear of destructive insects and the 
land cultivated. The trees grew and 
thrived well for two or three years from 
each setting, when many would die. We 
reset with the same results, and it has 
continued in that way. Can anyone give 
a cause for this and suggest a remedy? 

Effingham Co., Ill. DYPE. 

It is quite possible that root rot is the 
cause of the trees dying, as was explained 
in an article published in our issue of 
April 10, under the head, “Look Out for 
This Disease.” 

The Oklahoma Experiment Station at 
Stillwater, Okla., has published a bulle- 
tin summarizing an investigation of the 
root-rot disease which is destroying many 
fruit trees in the orchards of the terri- 
tory. The disease has been noticed in 
many localities and seems to be confined 
to lands that have been cleared of tim- 
ber before planting to trees. 

“The symptoms of this disease are so 
characteristic that no one should experi- 
ence any great difficulty in correctly di- 
agnosing any suspected cases. Perhaps 
the most characteristic effect of the at- 
tacks of this fungus is the great exuda- 
tion of gum about and from the crown 
of the diseased trees. This flow of gum 


‘occurs in maple, peach and cherry trees 


and is reported for the apricot tree. It 
frequently happens that the amount of 
this gum to exude is so great that it 
unites with the soil about the base of 
the tree to such an extent as to form a 
mass of cemented soil about the tree. In 
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many cases this mass of gum cemented 
soil will become hardened to form a sort 
of cast about the crown and larger roots 
of the tree. 

The yellow coloration of the leaves is 
usually one of the prominent symptoms 
of the disease. In many cases, however, 
the leaves wilt rapidly during the grow- 
ing season, instead of becoming yellow. 
This rapid wilting of leaves is the first 
external evidence afforded that the root 
system of the tree and consequently its 
absorptive ability have been greatly re- 
duced. 

The groups of mushrooms found about 
the base of the trees will afford the most 
positive evidence of the presence of this 
disease. But unfortunately this evidence 
comes too late for the application of any 
remedial agent; for the mushrooms sel- 
dom appear about the crown of the tree 
until the disease has so far progressed 
that no preventive or remedial measures 
can be applied. 

The fungus of this type is well provided 
with means to insure its rapid distribu- 
tion throughout large orchards. The 
spores that are produced in such large 
numbers are easily scattered about and 
each one may, under proper conditions, 
give rise to a mycelium and the typical 
sporophores. Perhaps the beetles that 
are often seen eating the old pilei are of 
some value in distributing the spores, but 
this point needs some further investiga- 
tion. 

The most fertile source of infection is 
certainly found in the several sorts of 
mycelial strands produced by this fungus. 
The subcortial mycelium in an old stump 
or even a diseased tree may give rise to 
the purplish-black rhizomorphic strands 
and these will grow out in the soil to a 
considerable distance. In one case the au- 
thor was able to trace these subterranean 
strands for a distance of about ten feet 
from a partially decayed oak stump. One 
of these same strands was followed, at an 
average depth under the surface of the 
soil of ten inches, for about eight feet, 
where it was found entering the cortex 
of a living “Ben Davis’’ apple tree. None 
of the other roots of this tree were dis- 
eased, and it was plain that the first en- 
trance of the mycelium had been made 
at this point, out on one of the smaller 
roots at least six feet from the trunk of 
the tree. 

Though the first entrance to the tree is 
generally made by the mycelium through 
the cortex of @ small root, yet cases were 
found in which the mycelium had evident- 
ly entered the crown of the tree first 
and then spread out through the smaller 
roots and up into the trunk. As a rule 
the mycelium does not grow up in the 
trunk above about three feet from the 
crown. In fact, in many cases no trace 
of the mycelium can be detected in the 
trunk more than five or six inches above 
the crown. 

REMEDIES. 

The greater part of our knowledge con- 
cerning the proper remedial measures to 
be applied against this and other wood 
destroying fungi is derived from the wide 
experience of the foresters of Europe. 
Among the strictly remedial measures 
none are of greater importance than the 
isolation of diseased trees by ditching. If 
a single tree in the midst of the orchard 
is found to be diseased, a ditch should at 
once be dug around it to prevent if pos- 
sible the further spread of the disease by 
the subterranean mycelium strands. This 
ditch should be dug at a distance of about 
ten feet from the tree, i. e., with a di- 
ameter of about twenty feet. The ditch 
should be about one foot wide and about 
two feet deep, with vertical walls. The 
Same measures are to be adopted to pro- 
tect a group of diseased trees that are 
found in the orchard. In this case the 
ditch may be dug so as to include all the 
trees in the group. It is possible that the 
burning of brush in this ditch will kill 
the rhizomorphic strands and prevent 
further spreading. So far as the author 
is aware, this method has never been 
practiced to any great extent in America 
though in Europe it seems to have proven 
effective in combating this and similar 
diseases, 

It cannot too strongly be insisted upon 
that all fruit trees that are found to be 
diseased should at once be removed from 
the orchard. Care must be taken in such 
cases to remove and burn not only the 
trunk, but all the larger roots and es- 
pecially those diseased. Perhaps a tree 
will bear salable fruit after the mycelium 
of this fungus has entered its root system, 
but it is a near-sighted system and poor 
business to allow such a tree to stand 
when it is remembered that thereby all 
the other trees in the orchard are being 
endangered, 

Too great care cannot be taken to 
avoid cutting or otherwise injuring the 
roots of the trees by plowing or other 
cultivation. Though the mycelium. of this 
fungus is able to enter the cortex of per- 
fectly healthy roots, yet its progress as 
well as its entrance, is greatly facilitated 





by wounds of any character. In one of 
the orchards, visited by me last fall, it 
was apparent that in some cases the 
mycelium of this fungus had first en- 
tered the roots through wounds made by 
the plow in cultivating between the rows. 
Attention has frequently been called to 
a practice among some fruit growers of 
placing in the bottom of a hole, in which 
they are about to set a tree, a quantity 
of chips from their wood pile. In many 
of these chips there are sure to be found 
some of the mycelium of this fungus and 
the introduction of the disease into the 
orchard is the result of this practice in 
many cases. For it is a well known fact 
that each small piece of mycelium of this 
fungus is capable of remaining dormant 
for long periods and of again producing, 
when placed under proper conditions, the 
mycelium and even the normal sporo- 
phores of the species. 
It was early found in these investiga- 
tions that the disease was largely or en- 
tirely confined to those orchards that 
were planted on recently cleared timber 
land. In fact, the disease has never been 
reported in this Territory, from orchards 
planted out on real prairie soil. Subse- 
quently investigations have afforded 
abundant proof that the fungus described 
in this Bulletin is common as a parasite, 
and also as a saprophyte on various spe- 
cies of oak in this Territory. 
Old oak stumps or even dead oak roots 
remaining in the soil are apt to become 
fertile sources of the infection of the 
healthy trees planted in that same soil. 
From the above it follows that it is the 
part of wisdom to remove all old oak 
stumps from the orchard and to dig up 
all roots of. such trees remaining in the 
soil. These should be carefully burned 
and in no case allowed to remain on the 
surface of the soil. 
From the nature of the disease the ap- 
plication of any fungicide as a remedial 





agent cannot be recommended at all. And 
there is much doubt if their application to 





the soil will effectually prevent the spread 
of the mycelium through the soil from 
diseased trees or stumps. This is made 
probable from the fact that these fungi- 
cides are apt to lose their effectiveness in 
the soil through chemical combinations 
with other things present in the soil. 

It is very doubtful if any great good 
will result from “liming’’ of the soil or 
from mixing a large amount of wood 
ashes with the soil. Neither of these 
methods would be of the slightest value 
as remedial methods and further tests 
must be made before any value is ascribed 
to them as preventives of the further 
spreading of the mycelium. 

And though thorough cultivation of the 
soil is always to be recommended for 
other reasons, yet this may tend to great- 
ly reduce the spread of this disease. The 
thorough cultivation of cleared timber 
land in other crops before planting an or- 
chard is, of course, to be commended. 
Perhaps in this fashion the fungus may 
simply be cultivated out of existence. 

In view of all that has been said it is 
plain that it is not advisable to replant 
trees in holes from which diseased ones 
have just been removed unless perfect 
precautionary measures have been taken 
to rid the soil of all traces of the myceli- 
um. And it is even doubtful if new trees 
should ever be planted out between the 
rows of diseased ones. 

And finally all sporophores that are 
found should be burned. The search for 
disease resisting varieties will probably 
prove a failure and is a method that has 
in similar cases not yet proven itself 
entirely practical. The fact that this 
fungus and other similar ones are found 
as parasites on such widely different spe- 
cies as noted above would of itself dis- 
courage the attempt to secure a disease 
resisting variety.’ 

Orchardists who have lost trees because 
of this disease are requested to communi- 


cate the facts to the experiment station at 
Stillwater. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI FRUIT NUT2&S, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In my fruit 
notes of April 15 it reads, I treated the 
barren pear tree to 112 gallons of salt. 
Lets cut that down a little, It should have 
read one-haif gallon. . 
At this writing, April 29, the pear, peach 
and plum trees have most all shed their 
bloom; the early cherries are now in full 
bloom; also the strawberries. 
We had some pretty severe weather 
while the trees were in bloom. There 
were three white frosts, the ground froze 
a little and ice formed in earthen ves- 
sels in northern exposures about as thick 
as paper. The weather turned warm in 
plenty time before the bloom dropped for 
the insects to fly both night and day to 
help pollenize the fruit blooms and I 
think we will have plenty of fruit of ail 
kinds. Some growers claim their straw- 
berries were badly damaged, but ours, 
being in a sheltered spot, protected by 
heavy timber on the north and a heavy 
coat of dry grass as a natural mulch, 
are apparently uninjured, 
The new beds are in fine condition. 
Being cultivated and hoed they are per- 
fectly free from grass and weeds. They 
are also blooming, will set and ripen fruit 
if allowed to, but this is not practicable 
for best results. It will tax a new set 
plant severely to ripen any number of 
berries, if not entirely take its life. The 
berries at best on a cultivated bed would 
be gritty and unfit for use, and I think 
best to remove all fruit stems early and 
let all the growth go towards making a 
strong, vigorous plant for fruiting next 
year. Our work laid out for this week is 
spraying the vineyard and plum trees and 
planting the musk and watermelons. We 
have some of both kinds of seed now 
Sprouting that were planted Several days 
ago in blue grass sods placed in the hot 
beds, grass side down. E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo, 





THE MOTH CATCHER QUESTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Letters are 
coming in daily asking about the use of 
the Hazeltine Moth Catcher, and these in- 
quiries seem to demand a statement of 
the case as far as my experience goes and 
from the experience of others who have 
written me. i 

First, there is no doubt that light will 
attract hundreds of night flying insects, 
but will it trap the ones we are after, the 
codling moth, curculio and gouger? This 
question has been put directly to Miss 
Mary E. Murtfeldt and Prof. J. M. Sted- 
man at a number of our state meetings, 
and they have invariably answered posi- 
tively, No! Better authority does not ex- 
ist in the United States than Miss Murt- 
feldt and Prof. Stedman, and we accept 
their decisions as final. 

Second—Some of our members used 
lights in the orchards last summer and sent 
specimens to Miss Murtfeldt or Prof. 
Stedman for examination, and they al- 
ways reported that there were no codling 
moths or curculio found in the collections, 
One of our members, Mr. F. H. Speak- 
man, used a whole barrel of coal oil and a 
great number of torches, without catching 
a codling moth or curculio. 

Third—This plan of using lights or 
torches over oil and water in the orchard 
to catch the insect pests is an old experi- 
ment; I tried it a number of years ago, 
until I was assured by the results that I 
was not getting the insects wanted. This 
plan was in great popularity about 35 
years ago in Michigan, and there we also 
satisfied ourselves that we were not get- 
ting the enemies who were doing us the 
damage, and every one who tried it finally 
gave it up. 

Fourth—If the torches in the orchard did 
catch all that some claim they do, we 
have still a more serious question than 
the insects and that is the fungous dis- 
eases. The apple scab and bitter rot do 
many times more damage to our apple 
trees than do the insects, and we can 
reach them only by spraying or dusting 
with the proper materials, at the proper 
times. While we are doing this we can 
also use the poisons for insects in our 
spray, with very little additional expense. 

Fifth—No one would be more delighted 
than myself, and the entomologist of the 
state, and the members of the Horticul- 
tural Society, if all that is claimed for 
trap lanterns in the orchards were true. 

Therefore, it seems the best thing I can 
do is to issue a note of warning to all 
about this matter, and at the same time 
to ask those who do use these “‘catchers’”’ 
to do so in an experimental way only, and 
to send some specimens of each night’s 
catch to persons who can and will give 
correct information of what insects are 
caught, and then we will get the whole 
truth. L. A. GOODMAN, Sec’y., 
Mo. State Hort. Society. 
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To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
fertilizer used must contain 
enough Potash. For partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets. We 
send them free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








SPRAYING VS. MOTH CATCHERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I saw an ar- 
ticle in your paper on “Moths and Moth 
Catchers,” written by Prof. Stedman, in 
which he says he is receiving hundreds of 
letters in regard to the trap lanterns, 
which are used in the orchards for the 
purpose of catching insects which are the 
enemy of the orchard and fruit. He states 
that the codling moth and other injurious 
insects to the orchard and fruit could not 
be caught in traps. 

That may be Prof. Stedman’s experi- 
ence, but I desire to say that I put out 
these traps in my orchard last year, which 
I kept setting at different periods of the 
season, in all about six weeks, and I know 
that I caught,-not hundreds, but thou- 
sands of the codling moth and a worse 
and more injurious insect, the stinging 
fly, an insect which stings the apple aft- 
er it is as large as a walnut, and that 
ruins so many apples by making them un- 
salable. I am satisfied that I caught a 
bushel of them. This is known to be an 
actual fact and not a theory. 

Another statement which Prof. Sted- 
man makes is, “All species of night flying 
insects are not caught in traps by any 
means, the vast majority of them being 
repelled by light. As a matter of fact 
comparatively few injurious insects are 
eaten by birds at all.” 

I would say that the only kind of good 
insect that could be found in an orchard, 
vineyard, field dr garden, would be a dead 
one. I can not imagine the character or 
kind of an insect that would give vigor to 
the tree or size and color to the fruit. We 
can remember well in this community 
that 40 years ago when we had an abund- 
ance of birds we had perfect fruit, and we 
now ask ourselves, Why? And the an- 
swer would be, that on account of the 
great number of birds the insects were 
caught and destroyed, therefore protect- 
ing the fruit crop. As soon as the birds 
were driven out and killed off by the in- 
crease of our population we were forced 
to adopt some artificial remedy to take 
the place of the birds to destroy the in- 
sects, and the question now with us is, 
which is the best and surest method to be 
had, a poison to kill them through the 
method of spraying or destroying them 
by means of lantern traps. 

My experience in spraying has not 
proved a success or satisfactory. My at- 
tention being called to the lantern traps 
last year I tried them, and they proved a 
success and gave me satisfaction. In the 
orchard in which I used the traps last 
season my crop was more free from de- 
fect and worms (except bitter rot, which 
I am satisfied is atmospheric or climatic) 
than any crop I have raised in six or 
eight years. 

I think the traps should be set accord- 
ing to the season, about mating timeof the 
insects, and should be kept in the orchard 
for 12 or 15 days, then leave them dark— 
say the same length of time—then keep 
them operating 12 or 15 days again, then 
leave them dark 12 or 15 days, and make 
the time for the last setting of the traps 
be governed by the catch in your traps. 
From my experience I am satisfied that 
when properly tested that greater benefit 
will be derived from the lantern traps 
than from any method of spraying. 

As was stated by Prof. Stedman, I also 
have no interest either in the manufac- 
ture or sale of any traps, and have sold 
my spraying outfit, so have no further in- 
terest in spraying; hence this statement 
is without prejudice, but written in an- 
swer to many inquiries from my brother 
orchardists. A. HARRINGTON. 
Greene Co., Mo. 





FULTON CO. (ARK.) FRUIT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At this writ- 
ing I think our prospects for p h 
plums, pears, cherries and grapes are as 
good as I ever saw,,and nothing but a 
hard storm would hurt these much, as 
we have had no frost in April and 
may not expect any more this spring. 
Our strawberries are just in bloom. The 
crop will be light, and at least ten days 
later than usual. Raspberries, black- 
berries and dewberries are good. Apples 
are just now in bloom, and it is raining 
quite freely. If this rain continues and 
it then turns cold for a week, as is some- 
times the case, we may look for a short 
apple crop. 

Most of our fruit growers are spraying 
their fruit of all kinds this season, and 
doing it systematically. We may look 
for some good fruit from this work. We 
will begin picking berries about May 6, 
and by the 10th will be shipping by re- 
frigerator car loads. We will no doubt 
ship 12 to 15 carloads this season, and a 
good many will be shipped by express to 
near-by markets. 





D. 8S. HELVERN. 


GRAFTING WALNUTS AND HICK- 
ORIES. 


At the Department of Agriculture Prof. 
Galloway is at present giving consider- 
able attention to the nut-bearing trees, 
such as the pecan, shagbark and shell- 
bark hickories; also the finer varieties of 
the English walnut. The results have so 
far proved eminently satisfactory, and it 
is hoped will ultimately prove of great 
benefit to those engaged in the nut-raising 
industry. Most of the fruiting nut trees 
of this country are of seedling origin; 
there are only a comparatively few fruit- 
ing grafted or budded plants. Heretofore 
great difficulty has been encountered in 
the propagation both of walnuts and hick- 
ories other than from seeds. In some of 
the kinds a very small percentage of 











unions in grafting is considered satisfac- 
tory. 


There are numerous fine varieties of 
these nuts, and like the varieties of other 
fruit trees, they can only be perpetuated 
and increased by grafting; therefore, the 
value of this work will be much appreci- 
ated by those who are engaged in nut cul- 
ture. 

The work at the department is under 
the immediate care of Mr. W. P. Corsa, 
the author of the book on nut culture. 
The method adoptcA is peculiarly his 
own, and what may be styled grafting 
with the aid of an incubator. 

The principal object to be attained in or- 
der to secure the success of the operation 
is to retard the process of decay oc- 
casioned by mites, insects and fungi long 
enough to allow of callusing. The main 
difficulty has been in getting the cion and 
stock to callus quick enough; the experi- 
ments lately carried on show that the cal- 
‘lusing must be brought about quickly and 
with the aid of a high temperature. The 
stocks are usually two years old. Jug- 
lans rupestris, J. nigra and J. Sieboldii 
for the walnuts; Hicoria myristicaeformis, 
H. aquatica and H. minima for the pe- 
cans. The tops are cut off a little dis- 
tance above the point where the first 
bracts are formed in the seedling; that is, 
near the position occupied by the scars 
left by the seed leaves. The cions are 
put on by any of the ordinary methods 
of grafting, that most commonly em- 
ployed being the tongue method or in 
those cases where moderately thick tap 
roots are present, the cleft method is 
chosen; but the method of grafting used 
matters little if ordinary care is observed 
in fitting the cion to the stock, at least 
on one side. The cions are securely tied 
to the stocks with waxed cord and either 
wrapped in bundles with moss around 
them, or packed in layers in a box of 
clean sphagnum and placed where a tem- 
perature ranging from 75 to 80 degrees F. 
is maintained for a period differing slight- 
ly with the varieties. As a rule callus- 
ing has sufficiently advanced to permit 
of their removal from the incubator with- 
in three weeks. 

Most of the stocks with shortened tap 
roots will be small enough to go into six- 
inch pots, the idea being to encburage the 
production of roots as early as possible 
after the union has taken place. When 
a few leaves have been made the potted 
plants are gradually hardened off and 
eventually put in a frame where they 
pass their first year. 

So far as the experiment has gone about 
75 per cent of the cions have united with 
the stocks, and they appear in a fairly 
healthy condition. The failures appear to 
be the result of the ravages of certain 
mites, but further investigation is neces- 
sary before these little animals can be 
determined to be noxious or otherwise.— 
G. W. O. in American Gardening. 








WHY NEWLY TRANSPLANTED 
TREES DIE. 





It has been claimed that not half of the 
trees sold by nurserymen live to make 
a bearing orchard. This may or may not 
be true. I think it paints the picture too 
dark, says a writer in an exchange. 

There are nurserymen who are not as 
particular as they should be in handling 
trees. Some men are very easy about 
everything. A nurseryman who hopes to 
succeed must be on the alert to protect 
his trees from frost, from wind and sun, 
and must handle with care at every 
stage, from planting until the arrival at 
the home of the planter. The anxious 
nurseryman often shortens his life by his 
efforts to lengthen the life of his products. 

While there are instances where trees 
do not arrive at the planter’s home in 
good condition, and this may be one cause 
of failure, there is no doubt that the 
prime cause of failure is the lack of ex- 
perience on thé part of the planter. 

Thrifty fruit trees should live when 
transplanted and make successful or- 
chards. If they do not, something is 
wrong somewhere. Surely the season has 
much to do with success. If summer 
comes quick on the heels of winter, ac- 











companied by dry weather and hot winds, 
success will not be so certain. Particu- 
larly is this the case with strawberry and 
black-cap raspberries and other delicate 
items. 

Possibly the prime cause of failure in 
transplanting trees is that the tops, that 
is the branches, are not cut back sufficient 
when planting is done. Remember that 
a tree sent from the nursery has perhaps 
a thousand buds on its branches. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that if 
half these branches are cut away, leaving 
only five hundred buds, those remaining 
will start mcre successfully than if all 
were allowed to remain. As a matter of 
fact five or six buds on the top of a tree 
are sufficient to form five or six branches; 
therefore no harm can be done if the tops 
of all fruit trees were cut back so as to 
leave only four to six inches of each 
branch projecting out from the body of 
the tree, but if the branches are cut back 
one-half their length it will help them 
much in the ordeal of transplanting. 
Planters of peach trees invariably cut 
away every branch close to the trunk, 
and head back the top so that after plant- 
ing the tree is only two feet high, without 
a branch. 

Rose bushes should be cut back severely, 
never leaving more than one foot of cane 
and only one good strong cane. The 
same may be said of grapes, as has been 
said of roses. Raspberry and blackberry 
plants should be cut back to one foot. 

There are some ornamental trees which 
will not bear cutting back, among them 
being the Cut-leaved Weeping Birch. 
Maples, elms and others of that class can 
be cut back severely. If all the branches 
were removed and the top cut off abruptly 
at any height the tree will succeed. I 
remember when a boy digging maples 
from the forest, which were twelve feet 
high and branched at the top, I sawed 
those trees off at the top, leaving only a 
straight pole, six to eight feet high. These 
trees immediately formed a handsome 
top, although there was not a branch to 
be seen upon them when planted. 

Trees should be planted in finely culti- 
vated soil; likewise fruit plants and orna- 
mentals. It sometimes happens, however, 
that it is desirable to plant these in a 
grass plot or other ground that is not cul- 
tivated. When this is the case dig a larger 
hole for the roots, and when the roots are 
partially covered spade still further 
away on the borders of the excavation, 
thus loosening up the ground and leaving 
the soil in the vicinity much in the condi- 
tion of cultivated land. You can see at 
a glance that if you simply dig a small 
hole in the hard soil and plant your tree 
there without loosening the adjoining soil 
the tree has small chance of living. A 
hard dry soil bordering the place where 
the tree was planted quickly absorbs the 





moisture of the soil about the roots and 
the tree perishes. 
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I notice in the public parks of Roches- 
ter, where valuable trees have been plant- 
ed, and where each tree is expected to 
represent hundreds of dollars, that the 
soil over the newly transplanted tree is 
mulched with four to six inches of hay or 
straw for a distance of three or four feet 
on every side of the tree, making an ex- 
panse of five or six feet in diameter thus 
heavily mulched. Can you not be con- 
vinced of the superior opportunity of a 
tr.: thus carefully planted and mulched 
over that of a tree planted in a small 
hole dug in the hard soil, or in a grassy 
plot? 

Newly planted strawberries often perish 
owing to the fact that the ground is not 
made fine enough or firm about them 
after planting. When not fine or firm the 
wind penetrates the soil and dries it out, 
and the plant is not in the natural condi- 
tion in which it was before it was dis- 
turbed from its bed. Be careful to pack 
the earth firmly about every newly trans- 
planted tree, particularly that which is 
first placed around the roots. The earth 
last placed on the surface may be left 
loose. It is not too late now to cut back 
the branches of newly planted trees, etc. 


A BIG MISSOURI ORCHARD. 





Marshfield, Webster County, Mo., April 
29.—In yesterday’s ‘‘Globe-Democrat” a 
Leavenworth, Kas., correspondent in de- 
scribing ex-Gov. Morrill’s apple orchard 
of over 800 acres, containing 64,000 trees in 
rows a mile and a half long, says it is 
“the largest distinctive apple orchard in 
the United States, and, so far as known, 
in the world.” In Webster County, Mo., 
thirteen miles southeast of Marshfield, is 
the great Winans fruit farm, covering 760 
acres of apple trees, some of the rows 
being just two miles long. Immediately 
adjoining this are three other orchards 
covering 480 acres, the four aggregating 
1,240 acres of apple orchard, in a com- 
pact body, nearly square, containing over 
86,000 apple trees, just coming into bear- 
ing. In addition to the apple trees there 
are in these four orchards about 40,W09 
peach trees and about 10,000 pear trees. 
Seven years ago the entire area now oc- 
cupied by these four orchards was an un- 
broken black oak and black jack forest. 
W. 8S. THOMPSON. 
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BEES PUNCTURING FRUIT. 

















In answer to the criticism of R. E. 
Huntington, in “American Gardening” of 
February 9 last, which appeared under 
the caption ‘‘Do Bees Puncture Peaches,” 
in which Mr. H. quotes my statement, “I 
don’t believe that the bees should be 
charged with carrying the infection, 
though they are guilty of puncturing and 
feeding on our finest peaches.” 

The word ‘puncturing’ should have 
been in quotation, as I had in my mind 
the arguments pro and con in the Utter 
vs. Utter case, as I read in several ex- 
tracts of the proceedings, one of which 
was that “the bees punctured the fruit 
so that the juice trickled down over the 
trunk and branches and killed the trees.” 
I was amused over these statements, the 
opposite of which was that “bees use 
their tongues to lap nectar same as a dog 
laps water,’’ and that “the bee’s tongue 
is too soft and too tender to be used as 
an instrument for “puncturing,” ‘‘cut- 
ting’”’ or “‘tearing’’ the tough skin of the 
grape or peach, consequently it cannot 
be held accountable for doing the work 
for which it has not the proper imple- 
ments. 

It is an old question and one that will 
probably never be settled altogether, 
whether that delicate tongue is the only 
means the bee has of feeding, or getting 
through the skins of fruit or not; we 
know that they du get there, and through 
the skins of sound, but very ripe and 
tender skined peaches; further I am not 
prepared to speak from personal knowl- 
edge. 

“Any beekeeper can easily prove the 
matter to his own satisfaction. How- 
ever, it is the ‘other fellow’ that we want 
to convince.”’ There is so much thought- 
less or blind prejudice in these matters. 
We notice some persons are not fond of 
children, especially other people’s chil- 
dren; they are annoyed when the children 
come about, and notice’all their faults; 
but when they come to have children of 
their own they lose their prejudices 
against the small people, and not only 
overlook their faults, but take up the 
defense for the rude pranks perpetrated 


|by the young rascals. 


As a rule those who have fruit and no 
bees are annoyed by them, and the ones 
who keep bees and have no fruit, will take 
up for the bees. 

However, I have no quarrel with the 
bees; in fact, have kept and cared for 
bees the greater part of my life, and al- 
though I have none now, I am always 
glad to see my old friends around. They 
never sting me, either, and they are wel- 
come to a share of the fruit; I still think 
they deserve something in return for 
other good services they render. 

Bees, like children, are apt: scholars. 
They both get their education by obser- 
vation and experience. There is as much 
difference, too, in bees as in children; 
some are more intelligent than others; 
the mingling of the different races may 
have had its effect in their development. 
My observations many years ago taught 


by observation and experience of their 
own accord (no doubt all living creatures 
do). 

In this connection I will quote from an 
article that appeared in the ‘National 
Fruit Grower” of January 15 last, cred- 
ited to the “Rural New Yorker.” The 
writer says: “I am among those who 
believe that the honey bees can and do 
work their way into ripe, sound fruit.” 
“while I have never observed closely 





enough to make sure of the whole detail, 
I have seen this much: First, two or 
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four bees would be gathered together at a 
certain place polishing the convex sur- 
face of a perfect grape; the bloom was 
taken off at this place. They did not 
leave their position during my stay—say 
a minute or two. A step forward brought 
me to a grape in which the surface was 
partially flattened and where the bees 
were working as before. At the next step 
the bees had evidently pushed the undcr- 
lying pulp to one side, and in place of a 
convex surface it’ was concave. Further 
on a small hole was worn thrdugh, while 
at the fifth grape visited the bees were 
fast reducing the berry to a shell. What 
were the bees there for? Was it just 
some little game they were playing? or, 
did they know what to expect as the re- 
sult of thcir labor. 

“I have thovght that perhaps their 
knowledge of their ability to open a grape 
was an acquired one, and not natural.” 

If Brother Huntington had been here 
last summer and sat with me on a step- 
ladder in the spreading top of an old 
peach tree, on which were some unusually 
fine Alexander peaches fully ripe, but 
which I was anxious to have remain as 
long as possible in order to have them 
fresh from the tree, as a treat for some 
of my folks from Philadelphia coming 
home on a visit, he could have learned 
something by observation, perhaps, that 
he has failed to get by reading. ‘Book 
learning”’ is all right, but observation and 
ocular demonstration are equally import- 
ant. 

But to the bees, they were there every 
day.in full force; not a wasp or any of 
other tribes to be seen. The bees persisted 
in having full swing, so I set about to re- 
move all the fruit I could see that had 
any defects; every day for nearly a week 
and every time I went over the tree I 
would find a number that the bees had 
worked into, in some just a small open- 
ing. The insects head in; half the body 
in some; in others the business end of 
the bee barely visible, and in some in- 
stances as many as three or four bees in- 
side of the excavation. So I began to 
watch them, first removing all the fruit 
I could see that was “punctured,” ‘“‘bit- 
ten” or that had holes “worn,” “sucked” 
or that had any ‘“‘dugouts” in it, and I 
was surprised to notice the facility with 
which tha little creatures would get 
through the skin of the fruit. One would 
light on a peach, look it over, carefully 
surveying the prospect, and then select- 
ing a tender spot, commence operations 
by bobbing its head up and down a few 
times, then quietly suck a cavity, so it 
appeared at least, widening it inwardly 
in circular fashion underneath the skin, 
and pretty soon another, sometimes more, 
would join, apparently helping to enlarge 
the entrance, but no sooner had one got- 
ten its hea into the opening than the 
rest would leave until the first one was 
inside, when another would come and 
try to get in after it, without any ap- 
parent effort to enlarge the entrance for 
the time. At this stage I left well satis- 
fied with my discovery. B. L. RYDER. 





BE READY FOR THE SEASON.—Do 
not delay preparation for summer work 
until the season is on you. It is not profit- 
able. Order your supplies early, remem- 
bering that if you wish good honest work 
and really good material, you should be 
satisfied as to the honor of your dealer. 
Cheap prices often mean cheap and unsat- 
isfactory supplies. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup" the Best Remeay for Children Teething: 
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HEREFORDS. 
sf M1 and 22.—C.- A. Jamiso 
; 8. H. Godman, wanes, 
ethers, at Chicage, le 
"ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
March 14.—H. M. Gittings, Disce, Ml. 
Mareh 20-21.—Gardner, Judy, Mattinson 
and Seeley, Kansas City, Mo. 
29-80.—Haley Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
ethers, at Kansas City, Mo. 


PUTTING OUT CALVES ON SHARES. 


Peorta, 
nd.; and 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I noticed an 
article published in a St. Louis or Kansas 
City daily, but have forgotten what pa- 
per, stating that some Chicago moneyed 
man or men were making a proposition 
to the farmers of Kansas and Nebraska 
to the effect that they would buy for a 
farmer of good reputation as many heifer 
calves as such a farmer could manage 
with care and comfort, and that all they 
would require of the farmer was at the 
end of seven years one good steer two 
years old and one dollar in cash for each 
‘heifer calf furnished at commencement 
of the contract. 

I wish now to know if you ever heard 
or read of such a party and proposition. 
If so, can you furnish me with name and 
address of said parties? I did not think 
much about the proposition at the time, 
hence lost the paper and all trace of the 
matter., Since then I have mentioned the 
matter to several farmers, and find many 
who want to get the address. 

It appears to be a fair proposition for 
both parties to the contract, and would 
be a great benefit to many communities 
by enabling farmers without means but 
reliable, to get a start. 

Morgan Co., Mo. JNO. W. MARTIN. 

We do not know of anyone offering to 
to make such arrangements with farmers, 
but should any of our readers know cf 
such, they will confer a favor by reporting 
the information.—Editor. 


——_$$ 
CLOVER BLOAT IN CATTLE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The recent 
death of three or four cattle from eating 
a gorge of clover reminds me that it is 
well to advise as to methods of preven- 
tion and care of bloat. If cattle are fed a 
bunch of dry straw or fodder well 
sprinkled with salt water in the morning 
before being turned in on damp clover, 
they will seldom if ever have bloat. 

Another good plan is not to turn in until 
about 9 o’clock, but this fails on cold, 
windy days, as on such days cattle bloat 
much more readily than even on wet 

ings. 

agers of a teacupful of baking soda, 
or what is better, two ounces of sodium 
hyposulphite, in a pint of warm water, 
often cures within a few minutes, and a 
pint or more of powdered charcoal in a 
quart of water sometimes has the same 
ae an old German who said that 
he never lost a case if he used the follow- 
ing: A rope of hay or straw about two 
inches in diameter was made and coated 
with tar for six or eight inches in the 
middle and the tarred part fastened in 
the animal’s mouth, tying the ends back 
of the horns. Driving the animal about 
briskly until the bowels move freely is an 
old and sometimes successful method. 

The last resort is puncture of the stom- 
ach with a long-bladed knife or trocar 
made for the purpose. This is attended 
with little pain or danger. If a knife is 
used the blade should be at least one inch 
wide and five inches long, and should be 
pretty stiff. I have one that I made my- 


down to a double edged knife, with a 
very sharp point. The place to make the 
incision is on the left side of the body, 
at a point equally distant from the last 
rib, the angle of the hip bone, and the 
backbone or vertebral column. The cut 
should be a bold one, and by a single 
thrust of the knife. As the knife is with- 
drawn a tube slightly smaller than the 
knife blade and 10 inches long may be in- 
serted in the cut; this allows the gas to 
escape faster. This tube may be made of 
tin, or even of a bit of elder or other 
pithy wood, and can be removed as soon 
e bloat subsides. 
co best to keep an animal which has 
bloated in the stable for a day or so after 
treatment, as some animals are more sub- 
ject to it than others and need careful 
hing. 
bores oo said that a bull seldom bloats, 
and that a heifer in calf is more subject 
to it than animals in other condition. Be 
this as it may, I know of the death of 
from 10 to 20 animals every year, and 
everyone could have been saved by 
prompt internal treatment, or failing in 
this by the knife. Cc. D. LYON. 
Brown Co., O. 





REEDERS TAKE 
GALLOWAY Br ICE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Volume XI. 
of the Herd Book will be ready for de- 
livery about May 15. The price of the 
book will be $1 to non-members, and 2 
cents for postage and wrapping ; to mem- 
bers free by sending 25 cents to cover cost 

ostage. 

"uae saueutive Committee would like to 
have an expression of opinion as to the 
advisability of holding a combination sale 
of 50 or 60 head of Galloways at the com- 
ing show to be held in Kansas City, in 
October, 1901. If this sale is held it is to 
be distinctly understood that only the 
very best of the breed will be accepted 
for the sale, and any animal that does not 
come up to the standard will not be al- 
lowed to have quarters in the sale barn, 
or be led in the ring and offered. We want 
to know also who have animals that they 
would like to put in the sale. Kindly 
answer these two questions at once. Are 
you in favor of the sale? If so, how 
many and what sexes will you enter for 
the sale? . 

Who has any steers, either a carloac 
or a few, that can and will be fitted for 
the show’ this fall? We want to have a 
record-breaking show of steers, and hope 
that everyone who has a good steer will 
fit for the show. Kindly let me hear 
from those interested at once, as we want 
this information immediately. 

Entries and transfers are now being re- 
ceived for Vol. XII. Those to be recorded 
should be sent tn’promptly. Send in your 
entries and transfers promptly. 

FRANK B. HEARNE, 

Independence, Mo. Secretary. 


Make 
Rrra rman oe 
Cows ure to clean, irregularity 
ein coming in season. 








Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder does it. Write 
for circulars telling how 
and why. Best remedy 
for failure to breed, fail- 








THE RANGE CATTLE INDUSTRY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The range 
cattle industry is still enjoying a bright 
prospect for future prosperity, notwith- 
standing the prediction made three years 
ago by would-be wise observers. They de- 
clared the cattle business was on a fic- 
titious basis and the existing high prices 
would within a few years react to the 
ruin of the investors, owing to an over- 
production of cattle, which would soon 
take place. The evidences of an over- 
production are nowhere present at this 
time, five years after the beginning of the 
revival in prices for cattle. Every effort 
to produce cattle has been employed. 
Thousands of breeding herds have been 
started and millions of dollars have been 
invested in the effort to extend the pro- 
duction of cattle by establishing new 
ranches and improved blood. The in- 
creased export demand for our beef, the 
increased home demand and ever-increas- 
ing population of our country must be 
figured in as demanding yearly increased 
supply when this view of the question is 
being considered. 

THE WESTERN RANGE COUNTRY, 
where it was expected the greatest in- 
crease would be manifest, is each year 
complaining of a still great shortage cf 
marketable cattle. All over the western 
and southern ranges there has been an 
advance in prices of the stock offered for 
sale. In addition to this there has been 
created a demand west of the Rocky 
Mountains for large numbers of these 
eatti®&, and this has had its influence in 
stimulating the stock cattle trade over the 
eastern Rocky Mountain country and 
throughout the adjacent territory. 

A POINTER.—As an illustration of the 
prosperous condition of the cattle owners, 
it was noted last week that C. J. Hysham, 
a widely known ranchman, cattle raiser 
and dealer, bought in the Chicago market 
21 ear loads of stock cattle, which he 
shipped to his Nebraska and Montana 
ranches. This, in the face of the good 
prices that a good grade of stockers and 
feeders have been bringing in the Chicago 
market means a still further evidence 
that cattle are scarce in the West and 
that high prices are not at an end. 

THE USUALLY BAD WEATHER— 
snow, storm and cold rains—which pre- 
vailed throughout the large district of the 
range country during the months of 
March and April, caused a very unex- 
pected loss among weak and thin cattle. 
The open winter encouraged ranchmen to 
let. the herds stay on the range without 
hay longer than was safe for the strength 
of the breeding cows and yearlings. This 
loss is more than regained, however, by 
the excellent condition the wet weather 
and snows have put grazing and hay 
lands in. 

VERY ENCOURAGING CONDITIONS 
are now reported from the range country 
of Western Nebraska, where the live 
stock business is being carried on under 
improved ranch methods. The advance 
made in the past few years in the care of 
the herd is just the beginning of a system 
of care and attention which will make 
the Western Nebraska cattle ranch and 
herd famous throughout the cattle world 
within the next five years. The addition 
of good blood, the determination to breed 
nothing but the best and to force this re- 
quirement into the herds of the state is 
one of the first steps taken that indicates 
rapid progress in improvement. 

THE STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The influence that the Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association is exerting 
over the state in the general disposition to 
live stock improvements is an encourag- 
ing feature in the future development of 
our stock growing industries. The annual 
meeting of this association, to be held at 
Alliance on the 18th and Mth of this 
month, should receive the attention of 
the stock growing interests, especially 
cattle and horses, from all over the state. 
THE BRAND INSPECTION feature, 
which this organization controls in the 
state, is alone worth thousands of dollars 
to the membership. Its other features of 
live stock improvements and protection 
are equally prominent and appeal to the 
business judgment and consideration of 
every citizen of Nebraska holding inter- 
ests in the stock growing industry. 
Omaha, Neb. G. C. PORTER. 





SELECTING ANIMALS FOR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. 





(Concluded from last week.) 

But the form of an animal is not all 
that he should consider, although it is 
greatly important. The disposition of the 
Same is not unimportant. This may be 
told with considerable certainty by the 
practiced eye without asking a single 
question. The small restless eye and the 
small erect ear, too active in their move- 
ments, indicate with an almost unfailipg 
certainty a disposition that is restless and 
ill at ease. Where these indications are 
prominent there is also generally a lack 
of width in the forehead. 

The pedigree is all-important when 
rightly understood. But it is only:the few 
who are capable of reading aright the 
mysteries which it contains. The ten- 
dency with many is to value the pedigree 
by its length, which in reality is not the 
most important element. Excellence of 
pedigree is of far more consequence than 
length of pedigree. By excellence of pedi- 
gree I mean that the individual animals 
referred to possess high individual merit. 
The performance of the ancestry may not 
be easily ascertained. It involves to some 
extent a study of the history of the an- 
cestors, and the sources of information 
may not be easily accessible. History of 
the character involved is very often un- 
written history. It lives in the memory of 
those who reared the animals or has been 
handed down to others by tradition. The 
records of the show ring speak of it and 
to some extent it may be gleaned some- 
times from the agricultural papers on file, 
but, generally, sufficient can. be gleaned 
in reference to the pedigree of perform- 
ance from the breeder of the animal to 
satisfy the purchaser. It should not be 
forgotten that excellence of performance 
is of most importance in the near ances- 
try and that it becomes relatively less im- 
portant as we go up the stream. It is not 
necessarily any sure guarantee of the 
possession of excellence in the animal 
purchased to be told that the ancestry of 
the twentieth or even the tenth genera- 
tion up the stream were noted prize win- 
ners, but it is a matter of great practical 
significance to know that animals in the 
ancestry of three or four of the most re- 
cent generations were capable of winning 
prizes. 

The process of selection should be con- 
tinuous. It is always operative. The 
time will never come when it will not be 
required, for the time will never, come 
when all the animals brought into exist- 
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ence will be the equal of their parents. 








The International Stock Company’s fac- 
tory, shown above, occupies 15 floors, size 
100 by 222 feet each, and also six floors, 
size 25 by 60 feet each. 
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INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD FACTORY. 


It requires 65 people to attend to their 
office work alone, including 25 typewriters. 
In all departments of their business they 
employ over 200 people. 





so good. The best should, of course, be 
retained, and everything below the stand- 
ard be sent to the shambles in early life. 
No feverish anxiety to increase herds or 
flocks quickly should be allowed to hinder 


this process, for just as surely as it does, 
some one will have to pay a heavy pen- 
alty for the neglect. 

W. J. KENNEDY. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 





The Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station has lately issued a bulletin No. 
84, on bovine tuberculosis, of which the 
following is the summary: 

1. The disease of bovine tuberculosis 
is dangerous not only to human health, 
but to successful dairying or stock rais- 
ing, and this danger is aggravated be- 
cause of the insidious nature of the mal- 
ady. 
2. Tuberculosis is widely distributed in 
various portions of our state, but it is 
impossible*to give any definite figures be- 
cause only a very small percentage of 
herds have been examined. In all prob- 
ability the condition in Wisconsin is not 
materially different from other surround- 
ing states that have been engaged in 
dairying for similar periods of time. The 
fact that probably only a small percent- 
age of our stock is affected at this time 
makes it all the more desirable that meas- 
ures shall be taken to prevent its further 
dissemination at a time when the expense 
involved will be moderately small in com- 
parison with what it would cost if the 
disease were wider spread. 

8. In considering measures that are of 
value in restricting this disease, especial 
emphasis should be laid on the matter of 
education. The rank and file of dairy- 
men are not yet awake to the importance 
of this question, more especially as to the 
effect of the disease on their own herds. 
4. The use of the tuberculin test should 
be widely extended, for in this method 
we possess a means, not infallible in 
every case, but so superior to all other 
methods of diagnosis known, that it is of 
the greatest aid in determining the pres- 
ence or absence of the disease. 

5. When dairymen in general have de- 
termined whether theirherds have the dis- 
ease or not, they can easily prevent its 
further spread. In case of herds now free 
from the disease future safety-is insured 
by testing all animals introduced into 
the same. In case of affected herds, sep- 
aration of reacting animals and thorough 
disinfection of quarters occupied by the 
herd will stop further progress. 

6. A most important question is what 
shall be done with the reacting animals? 
By far the larger majority of animals 
that respond to the test hdve the disease 
in a latent form, or at so early a stage 
of development that neither their milk nor 
meat is of necessity dangerous for use. 
Still, inasmuch as they react to the test 
they show the presence of the disease 
germ in their systems, and as there is no 
simple way in which it is possible to de- 
tect just when the product may become 
dangerous, it is wise, of course, to re- 
gard the milk of all reacting animals as 
unsuitable for use until it is first treated 
in a way so as to render it safe, which 
ean be done by pasteurizing it in closed 
pasteurizers at 140 degrees F. for 15 min- 
utes. 

7. The calves from reacting mothers 
can in almost every instance be raised in 
a perfectly healthy condition by remov- 
ing them from the cow at birth (a day 
or so after) and feeding them upon boiled 
or pasteurized milk or that from non- 
reacting animals. It has been fully dem- 
onstrated that healthy herds can thus be 
raised from the originally diseased ani- 
mals. This often furnishes the least ex- 
pensive way of controlling the disease, 
and meets the objection of those who in- 
sist that immediate slaughter is unneces- 
sary. Only such infected animals should 
be saved, for the time being, as show no 
well marked physical symptoms of the 
disease. 

8. Revision of our veterinary laws. The 
present veterinary law of Wisconsin was 
framed and passed before the nature of 
bovine tuberculosis was understood, hence 
its provisions do not meet the conditions 
that surround this disease. As it has 
been carried out, all animals reacting to 
the test are considered to be affected 
with a contagious malady and have been 
slaughtered forthwith. This provision 
should be modified so that under the au- 
spices of the state, the owner may have 
the option of retaining valuable animals 
under quarantine in order to permit him 
to raise from these affected animals 
healthy progeny. The milk from such re- 
acting animals should be rendered safe 
by the application of heat. 

The state should give a partial compen- 
sation for the destruction of affected ani- 
mals as is done at present, but only 
where the infected quarters have been 
thoroughly and efficiently disinfected to 
kill disease organism present in the barns. 
Furthermore, the state should require 
that all cattle imported for breeding or 
dairy purposes (cattle intended for im- 
mediate slaughter exempted) should be 
Subjected to the tuberculin test before 
shipment or as soon as they are brought 
into the state. _ 





STOCK NOTES. 


F. L. HACKLER, Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
has a small but good herd of Shorthorns 
that we will have something to say about 
later. 


STEWARD & HUTCHEON’S Herefords 
at Greenwood, Mo., are doing nicely. March 
On 5 96536, their herd bull, is developing 
into a wonderful bull. Keep your eye on 
him; he will make a mark. 


G. D. BUCKHART, Huntsville, Mo., 





Some will be better, but some will not be 


purchased four females safe in calf and a 


bull at the recent Aberdeen-Angus sale at 
Kansas City. These will be the foundation 
of a good Angus herd, for excellent ani- 
mals were selected. 

BIG LAND AND CATTLE DEAL.— 
Vinita, I. T., May 1.—J. V. Farwell, of Chi- 
cago, closed a $500,000 deal to-day with E. 
L. Halsell, of Vinita, for grazing land and 
cattle in Western Texas. The sale in- 
cludes 150,000 acres of land in Oldham and 
Hartley Counties, at $2 an acre, and 7,000 
|white-face Hereford cows at $30 a head. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in cash was paid to bind the deal. 


TO ENFORCE QUARANTINE.—The 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture an- 
nounces that the quarantine laws against 
Texas fever will be more strictly enforced. 
All Southern cattle must come in special 
cars when brought to Missouri, and must 
be immediately slaughtered, unless their 
owners are granted permission to fatten 
them in pastures which excludes all other 
cattle. 


SHORTHORNCATTLE SALE.—Spring- 
field, Ill, May 2.—The sale of Shorthorn 
cattle, held here by N. E. Jones & Co., of 
Williamsville, and 8. E. Brother & Son, 
of Springfield, yesterday and to-day, 
closed one of thé most successful sales 
ever given by the Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association. J. W. Brown and Randolph 
Brothers of Indianola, Ia., gave $2,065 for 
imported Stella. Others selling for $1,000 
and over were: Imported Sybella, $1,025, 
sold to T. J. Wornall of Liberty, Mo.; 
Imp. Scottish Signet (bull calf 11 months 
old), sold to John Wilson of Danvers, IIL, 
for $1,315; Foxglove, fourth (cow), sold to 
| irs, Jerome Leland of this city for $1,025. 
| Shortly after the close of the sale a tele- 
|gtam was received from G. W. Brown of 
| Indianola offering $2,000 for Foxglove IV. 
| Others of the herd sold at from $200 to 
; $800. 

, MESSRS. POWELL BROS., of Lee’s 
|Summit, Mo., renew their Shorthorn ad- 
| vertisement for another year. Their herd 
is in excellent condition. The leading herd 

bull is Gay Laddie 119293, bred by W. A. 
Harris, sired by Galahad 103259, he by 
| Master of the Rolls 99463, dam Galanthus, 
| by Barbarossa 68197, tracing to imp. Glad- 
jfolus, by Pride of the Isles 45274. Dam of 
Gay Laddie is Lee Side Nell 6th, by Dick 
Taylor of Grenwood 50787, tracing to imp. 
Lady Elizabeth, by Emperor (1974). This 
is a bull of rare merit, of great size, qual- 
ity and finish, and he is a splendid sire. 
Bred to the Rose of Sharon, Craig and 
London Duchess females of this herd, he 
will unquestionably make his mark as a 
sire. There are four young bulls in this 
herd that are for sale. They have just 
turned one year and can be bought with 
the money. Look up the Powell Bros.’ ad- 
vertisement and write to them. 


EDWARD BIGGS, one of the leading 
and most popular cattlemen and live stock 
auctioneers in his section of the country, 
and clerk of the county court at Bowling 
Green, Pike County, Mo., where so many 
eminent men in all walks of life have 
been born and raised, was at the National 
Stock Yards recently, Says the “Live 
Stock Reporter,”’ with an elegant consign- 
ment of stock which had been fed under 
his personal supervision, including two 
bunches that topped their respective 
branches. They were 1,365-pound three- 
year-old Shorthorn steers sold at $5.50, and 
878-pound yearling heifers of the same 
breed at 5 cents a pound, the St. Louis 
Dressed Beef Co, being the purchaser, Mr. 
Biggs raised the heifers, and the steers 
from the same crop he sold last week to 
Harry Shirding of Petersburg, IIl., who 
took the blue ribbon last year at the Chi- 
cago Fat Stock Show in the Shorthorn 
class, and is going to feed these animals 
for the ensuing year’s exhibit. Mr. Biggs 
is a “crier” of celebrated ability, having 
just refused a request to sell some fine 
offerings in Texas in order that he could 
fulfill an engagement to dispose of 1,500 
horses in the state of Oregon. The 
gentleman spoke very interestingly on 
many subjects, and in course of the con- 
versation remarked: “A peculiar thing 
happened in my Shorthorn herd last 
year. From 60 head of cows I obtained 
58 calves and of these 45 head were steers, 
& proportion I never before heard of. I 
have never known horses to be as scarce 
in the country as at present, there is 
hardly enough common ones to work tlie 
crops, and fine animals are seldom seen. 
Wheat has never experienced better early 
Prospects than this year. There was a 
time when I favored Chicago, but St. 
Louis is my market from now on.”’ 


THE ABERDEEN-ANGUS combination 
sale held at Kansas City April 29-30 was 
fairly well attended. The offering was the 
best ever seen of the breed in Kansas 
City and was a credit to the breeders 
that made the sale. Taking it all in all, 
the sale was a success. Following is list 














of buyers and prices when $100 or more: 
No. Name. Price. 
1. Watson Bros., Judson, Mo 0 
2. Watson Bros....... ...... ... os 
5. J. M. Duff, Chestnut, Ill....... 
6. Watson Bros...... ....... » 
7. Watson Bros........... + hopbebe 
Do's Mb MMO Ms oS doses ahdecse ches 
9..J. M. Duff ,...... sPebbescvoacie 
10. Watson Bros..... oe eecccscesscececes 430 
12. I. D. Webster, Pleasant Hill, Ill.. 240 
14. T. D. Anderson, Grant City, Mo.. 190 
- G. D. Buckhart, Huntsville, Mo... 180 
. J. O. Vanasdol, Putnam, Mo.... 145 
- I. D. Webster ...... 200 





29. Watson Bros......-... ESRC SBE 
» PD. erson, Grant City, .Mo.. 
31. J. M. Duff - 0. 


SOS e PRO e meee eeeeseseeeeees 


82. J. O. Vanasdol .........s000 
33. Watson Bros...... ......00. 
34. J. M. Duff ... 











om ee eee 1% 
36. C. H. Whitton, Jamesport, Mo 200 
B. WetnOm BOB. 6.006. 2 ccccceccs 240 
oe wR ny ae 136 
43. J. B. Withers, Missouri City, Mo.. 150 
44. W. B. Sutton, Russell, Kan........ 125 
Gs URINE Wo rocckes. neces aievceesaes 200 
46. Jos. Miles, Fall City, Neb.......... 200 
GB. WORKGE TOR. coscccscse cece escecees 200 
oe eR REESE TE eee 195 
50. O. Harris, Harris, Mo.............. 150 
51. A. P. Grout, Winchester, IIl....... 300 
52. J. J. Lamb, Sedalia, Mo............ 200 


53. W. B. Marvell, Carthage, Ill 


































54. Col. O. A. Bridgeford, Joy, Il...... 400 
55. J, Forsythe, Carbondale, Kan...... 150 
56. Col. O. A. Bridgeford ............... 210 
57. I. A. Gilmore, Highland, Kan...... 190 
58. P. D. Andrews, Grant City, Mo.... 155 
Ge we. GO WOE  bvedbcsciencacctecesece 195 
60. Chas. Escher, Sr., Botna, Iowa.... 120 
Ss a>. Bee MID Sanccccscdsasdviees cess 250 
62. Joe Miles, Fall City, Neb........... 199 
63. G. C. Schackleford, Glasgow, Mo.. 135 
64. A. W. McDonnel, Centerville, Ia.. 250 
65. J. E, Blackwell, Fayette, Mo P 
66. J. O. Vamasdol .......-ccseccccees ° 
67. M. A. Meyers, Fairview, Kan f 
68. J. R. Hughes & Son, Fayette, Mo.. 2% 
is Si» Ee PPE ‘nesesocceocccdesbeneses 225 
Pee BE, Be PARMORS  ccicsdcccccccccsseves 110 
71. Wm. Caylor, Unionville, Iowa.... 206 
71%. Geo. Stephenson, Watterville, 
Tesntichie.4> Kécan sopsccsocdonucsss 230 
PA Me PR eee -» 200 
74. F. K. Serrell, Oskaloosa, Kan...... 135 
75. A. Allen, Union Mills, Iowa........ 145 
76. Tom Agie, Monticello, Iowa........ 129 
77. Jas. Drummond, Ellendale, Kan.. 155 
79. J. EB. Griffith, Washington, Iowa.. 145 
82. S. Milvel, Greenfield, Ill............. 200 
PR ae 115 
85. W. B. Sutton .. 115 
86. C. H. Whitten 125 
87. G. D. Buckhart ... 115 
88. R. Forsythe, Carbo . 150 
89. G. D. Anderson P 
9. G. D. Anderson ... - 165 
92. W. B. Sutton ...... . 180 
9. J. E. Griffith ...... - 200 
A Fe Pea . 170 
9%. T. W. Green, Rayburn, Mo 105 
ee Fa eee 135 
98. W. J. Detrick, Carbondale, Kan.. 135 
99. O. A. Bridgeford, Joy, Ill............ 165 
100. W. H. England, Callio, Mo 225 
101. J. R. Hughes & Son........ - 135 
102. C. H. Whitton ........ - 130 
108. J..R. Hughes & Son.. - 160 
104. M, T. Williams ..... . 200 
16. P. D. Andrews ...... . 200 
106. T. J. Herbert, Galt, Mo. - 205 
107. Geo. Stephenson ........ .s.sseees -. 200 
108. A. McLaughlan, Franklin, Mo.... 185 
109. J. J. Lamb .. 130 
110. C. M. Meyers 145 
lll. Tom Ager ..... 105 
112. J. E. Griffith ... . 350 
113. C. H. Whitton . - 185 
114. I. D. Webster .. . 200 
116. T. J. Hubert ...... . 180 
116. J, O. Vanasdol . 165 
117. J. E. Griffith .. -» 200 
198. Z. D. WeRGte? .vccccscccesess . 155 
119. Silas Igo, Palmyra, Iowa - 160 
120. T. J. Herbert ..cccccccccces . 175 
TSR. FE. Dy. “WORsteP cvccccccsccesssce . 260 
1244. W. C. White, Carrollton, Mo. -. 800 
125. Jas. Drummond. .........sceceseceeeee 175 


One hundred and three head brought 
$20,975, an average of $203. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





MarketReport Furnished by Evene-Snider 
Buel Company. 


Receipts for week ending May 4 were 
11,592 cattle, 39,357 hogs and 6,113 sheep, 
against 10,967 cattle, 33,580 hogs and 19,732 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
increased 4,300, hogs 4,600, sheep decreased 
3,600. Receipts at the four principal mar- 
kets for the week were 114,800 cattle, 335,500 
hogs and 115,600 sheep, against 108,200 cat- 
tle, 311,800 hogs and 141,900 sheep the pre- 
vious week, and 101,400 cattle, 294,700 hogs 
and 108,800 sheep the corresponding week 
year ago. e 

Receipts in the native division were 
light and included very few good cattle. 
Best sold at $5.70 and averaged 1,250 Ibs. 
Bulk of the 1,200 to 1,450 Ibs. cattle sold 
$5.00 to $5.50. Beef steers closed 10 to lic 
lower than on last week, while best butch- 
er heifers and all classes of cows figure 
about the same decline from the high pe- 
riod of two weeks ago. The fair and plan 
heifers are 25 to 40c lower. The strictly 
desirable stock heifers and feeders were a 
shade lower, but in good demand, while 
medium ones suffered a decline of 10 to lic 
and were very slow sale at the decline. 
Veal calves tophped the market at $6.00. 
Fat bulls were steady to strong, but thin 
stock bulls declined 10 to 20c. Milk cows 
were in active demand at strong prices, 
Quotations based on the present condition 
of the market are as follows: Best na- 
tive beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.70 to $5.85; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.50 to $5.65; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 to 
$5.45; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.85 to $5.15; the bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards, medium to good 
quality, at $5.15 to $5.45 and the top was 
$5.70 for 1,250 pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 
to 1,290 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $4.65 to $5.70, bulk of sales at $4.85 
to $5.30; steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds aver- 
age, full range, $4.20 to $5.20, bulk of sales 
at $4.65 to $5.00; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds full range $3.75 to $5.00, bulk 
sold at $4.35 to $4.70. Feeding steers, fair 
to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.50 to 
$4.85, the bulk at $4.25 to $4.70, and they 
were good quality; common to choice 
stockers, $3.00 to $4.75, bulk at $3.75 to $4.30, 
and the quality was plain to medium; 
stock heifers full range $2.50 to $4.00 and 
the bulk at $3.00 to $3.60. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.75 to $5.00, and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.50 to $4.70; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.65 to $4.40; me-. 
dium cows at $3.10 to $8.60; fair cows $2.60 
to $3.00; inferior, light and old cows $1.50 
to $2.50; the bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.50 to $3.40, and the bulk of all 
the cows sold at $2.75 to $3.9. Canning 
cows sell at $1.25 to $2.85. Veal calves, full 
range, $3.50 to $6.00 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
$5.00 to $6.00 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $2.75 to $4.00 per 100 
pounds, with the bulk at $3.00 to $3.75. 
Bulls, full range, $2.70 to $4.10, bulk of 
Sales $3.25 to $4.00. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.70 to $4.00, the bulk at $2.85 to $3.50. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $25.00 to $55.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $30.00 to $40.00. 

Receipts in the Southern division 
amounted to 282 cars, against 250 cars last 
week, 167 cars week before, and 107 cars 
corresponding week year ago. The run 
this week was the heaviest since the early 
part of March. The steer market averages 
about 10 to lie lower than week ago, with 
common light weight kinds a_ shade 
worse.. Cow and heifer butcher cattle 
were very scarce throughout the week, 
and remained about firm. Bulls also were 
in light supply and ruled steady. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers 768 to 1,313 pounds average 
sold at $3.35 to $5.25 with the bulk at $4.15 
to $4.60; cows and heifers at $2.75 to $4.75, 
the bulk at $3.00 to $3.60; stags and oxen at 
$3.00 to $4.25, bulls at $3.00 to $3.85 and 
calves 175 to 250 pounds average at $8.50 
to $9.90 per head. 

HOGS—With heavy receipts for the 
first three days of the week, and unfav- 
orable advices from other points, buyers 
were enabled to force a decline amounting 
to 20 to 25c. Conditions were more favor- 
able for sellers, and an advance of 5c was 
secured Thursday. With a moderate run 
Friday and favorable advices from other 
points, the market ruled strong to 5c 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
tamilies, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices, 
Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO, 30, 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron Tnorndale 123,000; Dark Roan ot April 30,” 1896 at 9200 yess 
pulls be 3 a ae . OF will trade him for heifers. Also 6- 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address LG JONES Towande fit 





> horns Scotch or Scotch 
Stock of all ages by A Age, Bry 


-. Berkshi: 
and both sexfor sale. Call on or address, ay a sa 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


in America and Raglan 
GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 4 





Shippers 


0.@ ENOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 
Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the of St. Loul 
should see that their stock is nae ; ° 


National Stock Yards. 


C. T. JONES, General Mer. 


billed directly to the 


L, W. KRAKGS, Asst. Jen’! Mage 





Registered 


Young Stock for sale. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 





Herefords. 


BELTON. MO, 





Trade-Marks 


“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


sacs” an 5 AC K L E G 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. 


Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full iculars, official end 
and testimonials sent FREE on couliestion. _ a ee 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney Building, Kansas City. Mo. 


and Canada during the last 5 years. 





HEREFORDS 


600 HEAD IN HERD. |Independence, Mo. 


| GUDGELL & SIMPSON, 





Bates and Bates Topped. 


Shorthorn Cattle-S<o": Scotch Topped, 





12 Yearling Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, 


Aeomie Rose of Sharon, Princess, Braceletts and 
them, they will bear ing 


ion. Farm joins town. 


good blood as the breed 1 Imp. N 
tor 115752 and Windsome Duke Lith, 121622 in service. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHO 


all reds, for sale, out of cows of the 
Kirklevington, Duke of Hazelhurst 11th, 123062 We ov 


Victor 182573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334, Grand Vi: 
Young stock for sale. Come and see ares: 
"GEO. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Meo. 


RTHORNS 


Oulet Vio ry 
J. ¥. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo." 








Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, 


and pure Bates, with individual merit the stendard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ®.2i8s4, 


Orange Hero 152.685 


Me E ounty, Mo, 
Godoy. Femal Soote 
Young stock of both sex forsale.” reds . 





HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. 
Cruickshank bull Duke of 
head of herd. W. H. H 





The 
m 123967 at 
. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 





I will sell the Hereford Bull, Sir Hesiod 87098 
grandson of Corrector and Hesiod 24. also 10 
months calif bull by Shadeland Dean 72d(78764). Also 
P.-C. pigs from P. I, K. sows and I Am Perfect on 
boar. Stock and egus from high-class Barand Buff 
Piymoath Rocks and White Leghorns. 

rite for price and description. 


Ed. C. Weeks, Eldon, Mo. 








AUCTIONEERS. 








LIVE STOCK AUCNIONEFR, 
JAS. W. *PARKS, Marshall Mo. Am sel- 
Sng Sot the best breeders everywhere. Posted on 


pedigree and individual merit, Terms fow,. 





J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, ana 
¥Y M. JONES, DAVENPORT. 14 
Iv STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 





R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 

GENTRYVILLE. MO. 
¢"' breed pure bred cattle and hogs. my host 
of patrons say I knew how to sell them, Write 
for terms and dates. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, ““iranceton, ito. °° 
Roane sesean: Ane 





Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswola and Shropshire Sheep 


Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars {and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Ohillicethe, Mo. 
A DEHORNER 


The proper dehorn: 
Write or all in reference 1a polled Durham Bul) 


same, 
G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
mt Estill 34 23606 


bulls and females. Watson 
Baitivan Go. Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., 


H. A. BARBER. 
WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 


Ihave achoice lot of you: 
are oa young bulls of Scotch. Booth 


and ilies; also a few h 
calf, and invite intending ee oe owns 


P 
terested in cattle to call at our farm 
miles west r. best loca: 
Pa Aa ad 


RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale 
eg ge OR 
horn bull of the Kansas chy Show, 1900.” — 
©. E. LEONARD, Bell 
ED, PATTERSON, Manner. ee 
RB. B. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 








J 
B. B. Bta. 





, four 








HARRY GRAHAM, °2"400TH#: 
LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES. 


AUCTIONEER. 





TERMS Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





i % using 4 
th Shoeo-Fly, Had it been 


cents wor 
used earlier she would not have lost milk 
and flesh to the amount of $14. The other 
. cow was pro early and continued to 
beast. give 18 qts. daily through fly time. 
Thousands have duplicated 10 sseven consecutive years. 
Ifyour dealer does not keep it, send us a for latest improved 
double tube sprayer and enough Shoo-F ly to p cows, 
or send 25¢ for liquid. Cash returned if cows are 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1006 Fairmount Ave.,Phila.Pa. 











amounting from 5 to 10c was forced. A 
good clearance was mdde at the follow- 
ing prices: Butchers and packers $6.70 to 
$5.874%4, Yorkers and shippers $5.60 to $5.75, 
heavy pigs $5.25 to $5.55, light pigs $4.25 to 
$5.25, rough heavies $5.00 to $5.75. 

SHEEP—Receipts for the week have 
been light and the market ruled steady at 
last week’s closing prices. We quote the 
following values: Best sheep clipped $4.25 
to $4.50, best lambs clipped $4.50 to $4.76, 
best bucks clipped $3.50 to $4.00, spring 
lambs $6.00 to $8.00. ; 

Monday, May 6.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division were light to-day and 
included some pretty good cattle, which 
sold at $5.50. The cow and heifer butcher 
market was shade stronger, and and 
seemed to. be a little better than at the 
close of last week. Stockers and feeders 
were in light supply and prices were 
about steady. Chicago reported 19,000 cat- 
tle and the market steady. There were 50 
cars in the Quarantine division, and prices 
were steady to strong. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, prices ruled 





higher. Conditions were nm unfavor- 





agai 
able for sellers Saturday, and a decline 


shade easier than Saturday’s close. 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
steady. 


Pure blooded and extra 
e stock. Your orders solicited. 
K, WASHETING, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 


Aberdeen-Ang 


ENGLISHER? EeitED CATTLE 
fin 
L. 





bl . a 
that sire market toppers. 
Bottom prices. top quality 
J. P. VISsERING, tox 14, 
Melville, I. near8t.Louis 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 








Berkshire H Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden ickens. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Call om o a 


J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 
ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sales com: 
. Pilea 
I r eats sap ete at save prices. 





» Mo. 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORD: 
the best imported and native pg 
situated 2 miles from Station; telephone at farm 
Visitors met at depot if desired. spendence 
solicited, You Se a sale at es, 
= PAP. LE 8s D’Are, Mo., Greene 
bs was tops sel 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, seczr ices 


China hogs of the most approved ‘strain extra 
good yeung cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
wants; visitors welcome; farm joining town on 
K.C., Ft. Seott & M. Ry. S.w.cox 8 Greenfield,Mo. 


Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot for sale. Good good - 

viduals and row rite for ~~ rae 
.H, LKERSON & SONS, 

Jerseyville, Illinois 


AVONDALE GALLOWAYS. 


A few bulls of serviceable now f + Can 
spare a few females, 100 in eee Otto H Swigune 
8. end State St., Champaign, Il. 


H. W. KERR, 
BREEDER OF k£D POLLED 
Good young bulls for sale. 





—Foundation stock 











CATTLE. 





se 
camp Creek Herefords. 
lo N, Truxton, Lineoin ¢ Co., Mo 








Carlinville, mm. ~ 
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Horseman. 











The State Board of Agriculture of Indi- 
ana has decided to appropriate $15,000 for 
the use of the speed department of the 
State Fair this year. Of this amount $7,- 
000 will be for the stake races and the re- 
mainder for purse races. 


Chilean cavalry horses have been put 
through a remarkable test of endurance. 
Twenty-one officers mounted on their or- 
dinary chargers rode 250 miles in three 
days, covering 81 miles the first day, §1 
the second, and 88 the third. The route 
was over rough mountain roads, in some 
places 3,000 feet above the sea level. All 
the horses were bred in Chile. 


Mr. McCully announced yesterday, says 
the “‘Herald” of April 24, that the New 
York Trotting Association would offer a 
purse of $3,000 for a big pacing race among 
the cracks of the free-for-all class. This 
race is expected to bring together such 
horses as Joe Patchen, 2:01%; Prince Alert, 
2:02; Anaconda, 2:02%; Coney, 2:02%; Con- 
nor, 2:0844; Searchlight, 2:03%; Frank Bo- 
gash, 2:03%; Hal B., 2:04%; Indiana, 2:04%; 
Giles Noyes, 2:06%, and Johnny Agan, 
2:054. The owners of several of these 
horses have already agreed to enter them. 


The road, carriage and coach horses are 
the highest class of unregistered horses 
on the market. They are distinctly driv- 
ing horses, though not racers, and are 
used for private work as distinct from 
public service. The varied uses to which 
these horses are put admit a wide range 
in height and weight. Horses may vary in 
height from 15 hands to 16 hands 2 inches, 
and in weight from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, 
and still rank in this class, First-class 
animals of this class sell at from $150 to 
$300 and upwards, fine specimens selling 
readily at $400 or $500. 


Cc. G. Comstock, of Albany, Mo., who is 
quite ar. extensive breeder of Hereford 
cattle, is also branching out in the breed- 
ing of light harness horses at his well 
appointed farm, located near Denver, Mo. 
R. P. Eslinger is in charge of the breeding 
and training department. The premier 
stallion is Abihu, a handsome 1,200-pound 
son of Pretender 1453, dam by Onward, 
2:254%. About a dozen well-selected stand- 
ard mares are now at the place, six of 
them by Herschel 3524, the noted Missouri 
sire, and son of Belmont. A number of 
promising young things are being trained. 


Speaking of the growing scarcity and in- 
creased value of high-class carriage 
horses, a well-known New York dealer 
recently said: ‘‘We were lucky in getting 
together nearly 200 coach horses before 
the busy season opened. Without a big 
reserve stock to draw on we could never 
supply the demand this spring for it is 
impossible to buy horses of this 
type as fast as we are selling them. We 
are still buying, but horses of the right 
sort are now very scarce, and we have to 
pay like sixty for them. I estimate that 
we saved fully $15,000 by purchasing heav- 
ily last fall.” 


A wonderful ride was accomplished by 
Mr. Cowper Thornhill of the Bell Inn, at 
Stilton, England, on April 29, 1745. An 
inscription on a print of the time tells us 
that he started from Stilton at 4 in the 
morning, rode to London, 71 miles; and 
reached the Queen’s Arms, opposite Shore- 
ditch Church, in 3 hours and 52 minutes, 
returned to Stilton in 4 hours and 12 min- 
utes, and came back to London in 4 hours 
and 13 minutes. He thus won easily his 
bet that he would perform this feat in 
fifteen hours. The race excited great in- 
terest, and it is said that the road for 
miles was lined with people waiting to 
see Thornhill pass, 


A disease which several veterinarians 
have diagnosed as diphtheria is prevalent 
among the horses of farmers living in 
Geneseo, N. Y., and vicinity. The dis- 
ease is in a severe form, and none of the 
horses which have been attacked have re- 
covered. The first horse attacked be- 
longed to John Hanby, who lives near the 
shore of Conesus Lake. The horse and 
three others which belonged to Hanby 
have died, John D. Demorest of Geneseo 
has lost two horses, matched road ani- 
mals, for which he had refused $650. 
Eight other horses worth about $1,000 be- 
longing to various farmers, have also died. 
Remarks.—If anti-toxine is a remedy in 
the human being, why should it not be 
for the horse? 


The first matinee of the Gentlemen's 
Driving Club of St. Louis was held Satur- 
day. The fields were small, owing to the 
fact that few horses are in condition to 
race. The following were the results: 
Redmont, b. g. (T. W. McManus)......1 1 
Bonner Miller, b. c. (Bonner Miller)..3 2 

Half mile—1:09%, 1:11%. 

Gentleman’s road race, to wagon: 

Lady Helen, bik. m. (John’P. Martin).1 1 
Angie, ch. m. (James E. Kenney)......2 2 
The Blacksmith, b. g. (Thomas Carlin)3 dr 


Gold Coin, ch, g. (J. D. Strauss)......4dr 
Time—1:17, 1:17. 
3:00 trot: 
Lucky Boy, b. g. (Clem Weick)........ 11 
Electeer, b. c. (Colman Stock Farm)..2 2 
Flora Cicerone, blk. m. (Bonner Mil- 
DEED. undos csescécsgesiaes dob vecse Sheskcs re ee 


Time—1:24%, 1:24. 


With Europe as a market for our fast 
trotters, it now remains for some eriter- 
prising horseman to work up a foreign 
market for pacers, and it is said that 


World.” The average citizen of Argen- 
tina is an enthusiastic lover of racing: 
the runner is the popular race horse there, 
although some attention has been paid 
to the harness racers. No difference is 
made between the trotters and pacers, 
and they start together in the same race. 
The preference, however, is said to be 
for the pacer, and recently a wealthy res- 
ident of that country placed an order in 
this country for two pacing stallions hav- 
ing speed enough to pace at least in 2:25. 
To those who are breeding pacers, it 
would seem as though the Argentina 
market for horses of that gait would be 
worth cultivating. 


The attention of horsemen is called to 
the speed programs of the fairs adver- 
tised in this issue. Beginning at Quincy, 
July 23, there is a continuous circuit of 
eight weeks racing, taking in from week 
to week such desirable towns as Colum- 
bia, Holden, Harrisonville, Rich Hill, Ne- 
vada, Higginsville and Sedalia, where the 
State Fair will be held, and then there is 
hope that towns will fall in line like Cen- 
tralia, Moberly, Huntsville and Chilli- 
cothe. If they will arrange to have their 
fairs as a continuation of the circuit it 
will be most desirable. These towns all 
hold successful fairs, and we think it 
would be better for them to join in the 
circuit, than come in competition with the 
fairs in the S. W. circuit. The stock of 
fast trotters and pacers is short, and if 
divided will make poor entry lists. All 
fairs needs largeentry lists to hold success- 
ful meetings. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
first events in the light harness world of 
Missouri will be a June meeting at Rich 
Hill. John D. Moore, the local and circuit 
secretary, has been working all winter to 
get the two great five-year-old pacers, 
Blonda Redwood, 2:11, and Riley B., 2:06%, 
together. Both are five years of age, 
both are owned by citizens of Rich Hill, 
and both are known to be very fast. The 
mare wears the straps, has never known 
what it is to have a careful preparation, 
and has already possibly been driven as 
fast a mile as has been covered by ary 
harness horse in the country this season. 
On the other hand, the horse is willful, 
and does not know what it means to be 
forced into early and quick preparation. 
In all his races he has been driven by his 
present driver, has raced in more races 
than any three-year-old ever was, and 
tied in his record with Sidmont and Red 
Seal, all having three-year-old marks of 
2:10%. He is to-day in better condition 
than ever before in his life. He wears no 
extra rigging and has not been driven up 
to his speed at all since his jogging began. 
The Rich Hill Association has hung up 
$500 to be competed for by the two horses, 
and the winner is to take the whole. No 
event in all the country will attract the 
same attention in Bates county that will 
this. 

Mr. Cotton is an old citizen that has 
made a fortune there. While educating 
his daughter at Clinton he bought Redc- 
mon C., the grandson of Blonda, and 
drove him at Carthage, Mo., in 2:30, the 
first Missouri colt to pace in that time. 
Eighteen years ago the writer brought to 
Rich Hill with Milton Ervin, father of W. 
F. Ervin, who drives Riley B., the chest- 
nut stallion Goodwood 2223, by Woodford 
Mambrino, dam Jessie, by Edwin Forres: 
49. Ed Crabb had a premium saddle mare 
that he bred to him and got the dam of 
Redwood Redmon, 2:18%, sire of Blonda 
Redwood, 2:11. It is plain to be seen that 
this is a Rich Hill matter, that all the 
Bates county people are interested and 
every one will be for or “forninst” the 
other side. 

“Little Helen,” says Observer in the 
“Trotter and Pacer,” “is the biggest mare 
for her inches one could find. She is 
beautiful and fearless of all objects. She 
must be O, K., for T. W. Lawson entered 
her in the M. and M. expecting his agent 
to purchase her. Lon McDonald entered 
her in the Buffalo slow classes. Mr. Flan- 
nagan, her owner, owns one of the best 
green mares in the country. Good judges 
who saw her trot pronounce her a 2:08 or 
2:10 mare.”” Four thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five dollars for a little insig- 
nificant, inbred, knee-banging Blue Bull. 
Mr. Flanagan has the foundation for a 
claim against Mr. M. H. Reardon for an 
amount equal to that paid C. W. Williams 
for the syndicate horse, $105,000. That 
would have been a small amount for a 
daughter of Don Felix, out of a daughter 
of the fastest son of George Wilkes to 
have won; but sired by a pacer that was 
out of a daughter of Kimo, son of the 
pacer Blue Bull, her dam by Jim Wilson, 
son of Blue Bull, out of a mare by Ens- 
ley’s Blue Bull, another son of Blue Bull 
75—such fillies ought to be bought for $40, 
put in hopples and pounded down the 
back; then she might go to the three- 
quarters in 90 seconds and sit down and 
nobody be surprised; but to start in the 
M. and M. for a full mile, trotting against 
the best in the land, it is out of reason, 
and Mr. Flannagan should be enjoined 
from making such a spectacle as such an 
attempt would certainly bring about, Ob- 
server, of course, when he saw her trot, 
thought she was by Don Felix, the high- 
bred son of the greatest sire of trotters 
the world ever saw, dam by Bartholomew 
Wilkes, the fashionable high-bred Elec- 
tioneer cross, but not a little, useless, 
hoppled, pacing-bred. mare, from the in- 
terior of Ingiana. Observer’s opinion may 
be good on ordinary questions, but if he 
still held to his opinion of this mare after 
he knows she is by Apple Jack, the pacer, 
out of a mare by Kimo, dam by Jim Wil- 
gon, second dam by Ensley’s Blue Bull, 
third dam untraced, he would be tried for 
lunacy and sent to some secluded asylum 
to study the defect of his memory or con- 
formation inherited as shown by Grattan 
from his ancestors generations back. 
Mr. N. Swope, who shipped Walnut B., 
2:12%, to the Blue Ribbon sale, sold 
Windsor Boy to Mr. Hunt, who takes him 
to Southern Kausas, where he is likely. to 
be heard from. Mr. Swope bought at the 





this would not be difficult to do in the 
Argentine Republic, says the ‘Horse 
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sale the trotting mare Try Me, 2:24%, by 
Dan Mace, sor of Caledonia Chief 392, son 
of Royal George 398, by Royal George 83, 
son of Royal George 9, by Black Warrior, 
son of Tippoo. This is the horse about 
which there were so many fairy stories 
told. “That he swam in from mid-ocean, 
etc., etc.” There seems now to be little 
doubt that he went from the states to 
Canada and had more or less of the blood 
of the Narfagansett pacer. He has been 
called the “Messenger of Canada.” The 
four generasions of Royal Georges down 
to Caledoni¢ Chief sired five trotters, and 
Caledonia Chief made his sire standard 
when ‘he trytted im 2:29%. The dam of 
Try Me was Glee, by Oxford Boy 2385, sire 
of May Be, %16%, second dam Indian Pet, 
2:28, by Marsjall Ney, son of Rilf’s Mam- 
brino Pilot, cut of Old Lady Waltemier, 


A Lame Horse 


is neither valuable for use 
or sale. It is better not to 
have a lame horse. 


Tuttle's Elixir 


cures permanently all forms of lameness, curbs, 
splints, sprains, thrush, &c. Equally good for 
internal use for colic, founder, pneumonia, dis- 
temper. &c. Guaranteed to cure. 


Used and Endorsed by Adams Express Company. 
Tuttle’s Family Elixir cures rheumatism, 


Loy ge 
Kills pain a ae Our 100-page book, “*Vet- 
erinary Experience” FREE. 


Dr. S. A TUTTLE, 32 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid al} blisters; they offer onlytemporary relief if any 








dam of Strathmore. The second dam of 
Caledonia Chief was an untraced pacer. 
This makes a strong pedigree from the 
minor families, and as Try Me will ve 
bred to Walnut Boy, 2:114%, we can expect 
to see speed from her of a high order at 
one gait or the other. 

Mr, C. E. Manker, who was the princi- 
pal worker in the Blue Ribbon sale, must 
feel that “it never rains but it pours.”’ Be- 
fore the first day’s sale was over it was 
announced that his mother-in-law was 
dead. Bidding dragged, and while some 
good sales were made and the guideless 
wonder, Joe Beppo, made a great exhibi- 
tion, the rain came down so hard that ev- 
erything was declared off. Less than half 
the horses on the ground were offered. | 
The management must of necessity be 
heavy losers. 

Walnut B. will be prepared for the races | 
at Kansas City, Kan., and should be a 
good one in his class. He is fat and 
strong and has been jogged all winter, 
and should get into shape very fast. Try 
Me, 2:24%, and Walnut B., 2:12%, will 
probably be raced by Tom Ervin after the 
Rich Hill June 1eeting. They should be 
good in thei ses through the Mis- 
souri circuit, 
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lia he is likely to 
uri bred pacers, 
This will require him 42:06 or bet- 


set a new mark fax 











ter. The fastest heat was 2:08%, 





by Gyp Walnut u geld- 
ing and a mare. 
NAIL WOUNDS w Wers’ FEET. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 


just had a fine driving horse badly lamed 
by stepping on a nail and as our treat- 
ment cured him in a few days, will give 
it.. The lameness was attributed to a 
sprained pastern, and four days after we 
noticed it I was renewing the shoe and 
discovered the nail hole. 

The hole was enlarged with the hoof 
knife and about a tablespoonful of matter 
ran out, we then syringed out the pus 
cavity with 10 per cent solution of car- 
bolic acid, syringing this out in five min- 
utes with a 5 per cent solution. Then we 
filled up the cavity as well as we could 
with finely powdered borax, this was left 
until the next morning, when it was 
washed out with syringe and 5 per cent 
carbolic acid solution. 

It was again packed with borax and 
left 24 hours, when the full treatment was 
repeated. I drove him four miles and 
back on the fourth day, and when we be- | 
gan to treat him he could scarcely put | 
his foot to the ground. Our reason for 
using the 10 per cent solution of carbolic 
acid at first was to slightly cauterize the 
sore and to thoroughly cleanse it of any 
foul matter. 

If anyone has a better méthod I want 
to hear of it. Cc. D. LYON. 
Southern Ohio. 


HANDLING THE HORSE. 





Dr. Currier believes in the kindergarten 
for young colts, and said that he liked 
to begin the education of the colt when 
not more than a day old, says the “Co. 
Gent.” First catch the colt and hold him 
by putting one arm in front and one 
back of him. The pivotal point of action 
is the center of the body; fasten him in 
front and he tries to go backward. Fasten 
him at the rear and he tries to go for- 
ward. We should understand this law, 
which is a part of the nature of the colt, 
when we try to govern him. You can 
easily hold the colt if you place one arm 
under the neck and the other under the 
ham. Handle the colt first on-one side, 
then on the other, then give him a lump 
of sugar. He may not eat it at first, but 
pass it across his mouth and he wil! soon 
learn to like it. 

You have now shown the colt your pow- 
er over him, and that you do not wish to 
hurt him. Next give him a lesson in the 
use of the halter. If you put the halter 
on him and pull, he goes back. To coun- 
teract this, place a strap around his body 
just in front of his hind legs. Attach a 
rope to this, and run it through a ring 
in the halter. When the colt goes back, 
pull him up to you, then give him some 
sugar. 

When you are able to handle the colt 
well with the halter, give him some les- 
sons in driving. Let the old horse teach 
the colts their first lesson, and to do this, 
I take a pair of old carriage wheels on 
an axle. To these are clipped two wooden 
bars, 14 feet long, about two feet from 
the ends; the longest ends, extending in 
front, make the thills for the old horse. 
A cross-bar is placed just in front of the 
wheels; extending out far enough to hitch 
the colts on either side of the old horse. 
The colts are hitched to light bars 
placed in front of the horse, with ropes 
arranged at the sides to keep the colts in 
place. They soon learn from the old horse 
what to do, and they get used to hearing 
the wheels roll behind them, so that they 
are not afraid when hitched to a wagon. 

Stallions should not be tied by the head 
in narrow stalls, or even kept continually 
in box stalls or small yards, but should 
be worked or driven daily, to sustain the 
vigorous digestion that comes from mus- 
cular exercise, and get the fresh air and 
sunshine, all which are as necessary to 
the health of the horse as for the human 
family. All the usefulness of the horse 
consists in his action, movement and 
work; they are comparatively worthless 
when idle boarders on our hands—feed, 
eare and muscular energy are thrown 
away. It would be far better if stallions 
were kept at work every day, out of sea- 
son. If owners of brood mares would in- 
sist on patronizing only the sires that are 
in the harness and kept at work daily, the 
result would be profit to the owners of 
stallions, and also to the patrons, as the 
offspring would be stronger, and there 
would be an improvement in the feet and 
legs of our horses; also in endurance and 
constitution. - 





The Osgood Scale Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., can make it an object to three or four 
good live men in every county to look 
after their interests. Better write them 
to-day for particulars. 














THE HORSESHOER IN DEVELOPING 
SPEED. 


The shoeing of the horse is at no time 
a mere mechanical operation, but when 
the aid of the craft is employed for the 
direct purpose of developing speed, more 
than ordinary experience, judgment and 
skill are required. My experience in such 
cases has been complete success when I 
have been permitted to exercise my own 
judgment, writes a practical shoer in the 
“Horseshoers’ Journal.” 

Speaking of using one’s judgment re- 
calls to my mind an instance of a few 
months ago. A horse was brought to me 
with specific instructions as to how he 
should be shod, with a view of increasing 
his speed. I followed the instructions to 
the letter, and was not at all surprised 
to have the man come back the following 
day with the horse, complaining that the 
speed of the animal was very much les- 
sened. I showed him plainly that his di- 
rections had been complied with, then 
requested the privilege of shoeing the 
horse according to my own ideas. He as- 
sented, and after the first trial returned 
much elated to inform me that the horse 
exceeded his former speed by two seconds. 

On removing the old shoes I noticed 

that the outside of the front ones and the 
inside of the hind, were much worn. I 
weighed the old shoes, and made the new 
set of the same heft, but placed additional 
weight in the part that were most worn 
in the old ones. The front feet were 
levelled off, a little or no cutting being 
necessary, and the same treatment was 
given the hind feet except leaving the 
outside heels high. This was a very pe- 
culiarly gaited horse for a trotter. 
A great mistake is often made by horse- 
shoers and trainers in instances of this 
kind, and one which is a serious handicap 
to the horseshoer is the command to shoe 
a horse exactly as before, the owner los- 
ing sight of the fact that the horse has 
shown his best speed when the shoes had 
been worn for some time, and are much 
lighter in weight than when new, conse- 
quently when replaced by new ones ac- 
cording to instructions, the additional 
weight lessens the speed, and the blame 
is then placed on the farrier. However, 
there are many times when an owner, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
gait, etc., of his horse, can give valuable 
points to the horseshoer, and with the 
latter’s experience and skill the speed of 
the horse can be materially increased. 


THE AMERICAN HORSE. 





We read in Genesis 1, chap. 25-26, that 
“God made the beast of the earth after 
his kind and cattle after their kinds, etc.’”’ 
It is fair to presume that the horse was 
included in that category, says D. M. 
Sanford in “Spirit of the West.” It is 
also recorded that man was a later cre- 
ation, so we must assume that the horse 
was not only created as soon as the earth 
was formed, and in condition to sustain 
animal life, but that he was created for a 
purpose, so laudable that his extinction 
will not come about while man continues 
to occupy the earth. 

History bears us out in asserting that 
in all the archaeological discoveries yet 
made evidences are plenty to show that 
the horse has existed from the beginning 
of life on the earth. Numerous authori- 
ties are on record showing that the horse 
has come down to our times through evo- 
lutions as great as it has been in man. 
The law of the “survival of the fittest’ 
asserts itself so slowly yet so unremit- 
tingly that we must acknowledge its great 
truth, although the changes in one life 
time may be almost unnoticeable. The 
vicissitudes of time bring to us many 
facts worthy of note relative to the horse, 
The laws of supply and demand have of- 
ten tipped the scale from one extreme to 
the other owing to panics or times of 
war in which great changes have been 
wrought in values, the latter being now 
manifest in high prices and a great scar- 
city of available mounts for war purposes 
abroad. In all these changes it appears 
that the American horse is very much in 
evidence, as he is being sought for in al- 
most every foreign country we might 
name, either as a war adjunct or for the 
race track. Experience, it is said, teaches 
a dear school, and yet how few breeders 
see the end from the beginning clearly 
and stick to the matter of breeding sal- 
able horses through a series of years of 
depression in prices. It is now self-evi- 
dent that the present shortage and high 
prices were brought about by breeders 
abandoning well fixed principles only a 
few years ago, now only: to find when 
prices of good horses have quadrupled 
they do not even possess a single brood 
mare, much less anything marketable. 
Turning now to the realms of pleasure, 
who is there who has loved and driven a 
fine equine, that has not often enjoyed 


through the reins, which brings an ecsta- 
cy of joy beyond compare. To be trans- 
ported through space by any mechanism 
devoid of brain, heart, nerve, and actual 
life force is to close the windows of the 
soul; 
behind a spirited horse is to open them. 


steed, revels in the 
world’s best pleasures such as the inven- 
tions of man in mechanical contrivances 
can never hope to equal. Show us the in- 
dividual who loves and enjoys driving a 
spirited horse and we will show you a 
being who has noble impulses lurking 
somewhere in his makeup. As intimated 
in the outset the horse was given to man 
for his assistance in performing labor; 
also for his pleasure. 

What the breeders and lovers of fine 
horses in this country need is to enter into 
the spirit of the business with renewed 
energies, backed up by careful and con- 
stant study, as to what types the markets 
of the world most demand. And when 
this is definitely ascertained, follow out 
the problem for a life time, raising just 
the types they are familiar with, and 
when prices wane for a time arrange to 
carry the surplus until the scale tips the 
other way, when large profits are sure to 
be realized. To breed live stock upon any 
other plan is, to use an old saw, “‘to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg.” 
Farmers have long since learned to plant 
corn and sow small grains every year so 
that if one thing does not hit another will. 
Then why not raise horses upon the same 
practical plan, and always succeed? There 
will soon come a time in this country 
when the government will take up this 
matter of horse breeding upon scientific 
lines, and then may we look for and ex- 
pect a higher type of the horse to soon 


has yet been produced in the whole world. 


that indescribable something telegraphed 


to glide swiftly over a smooth road 


At such a time he who enjoys his lovely 
labyrinths of the 


be evolved from the numerous breeds than |}, 


This is not a dream, but the demands 
for the highest ideal in the different 
breeds both in this country and abroad 
will bring these results. No other country 


ean offer better inducements to breeders 
than the North American continent, and 
the sooner the people awaken to their un- 
usual opportunities for breeding the high- 
est types of horses to be produced, the 
better-will they fare financially. 

Now that the country is well rid of the 
scrubs, let the intelligent breeders of our 
country aspire to produce the best and 
thereby receive their just recompense for 
their labor. 





ESSENTIALS IN BREEDING, 
In breeding the light-harness horse, or 
more especially the American trotter, 
few men aim at producing a pacer, the 
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theory of breeding is followed closely, yet 
how rarely is practical horse sense 
brought into play, says the ‘‘Horseman.” 
Most men think the pedigree is all that is 
necessary, and after collecting the 
choicest blood lines for the breeding stud, 
expect great results, unmindful of the 
fact that they have left out the horse. 
First the pedigree, then the horse, but be 
sure you have the horse. Practical horse- 
men have succeeded with little trotting 
blood where mere theorists have failed 
with half the trotting register represent- 
ed on the farms for the reason that the 
former have never lost sight of the fact 


gait are fully as essential as mere blood 
lines, and the latter, when coupled with 
the lack of all these essential qualities fs 
as worthless as cold blood; in fact, more 
trotters have come where these good 
qualities were pronounced than from pedi- 
gree alone. 

The trotting instinct is intensified 
through long lines of trotting blood, yet 
this instinct loses its power, its value is 
destroyed unless conformation, tempera- 
ment, etc., are such that the structure 
can carry out the instinctive power. Of 
all the evils of conformation none are 
more far-reaching in results than coarse- 
ness, for a coarse horse can rarely be a 
Stayer and will transmit this undesirable 
quality through many generations. Sub- 
Stance is absolutely essential in a race 
horse or trotter. Yet there is a vast dif- 
ference between substance and coarseness, 
The former quality, when applied to 
horses, signifies solidity, firmness, 
strength, while coarseness is flashiness. 
Quality is just the opposite of coarseness, 
and signifies fineness. Yet this is fre- 
quently confounded with lightness, al- 
though quality and substance always go 
together in anything like perfection in 
horseflesh. The ideal horse that is in- 
tended for speed must have the strength 
to carry his speed, the substance to en- 
able him to stay, and the quality to en- 
able his functions to act properly. There 
are certain structural points that are very 
essential in the trotter as in the thorough- 
bred. Not for the mere sake of beauty, 
but because the various functions require 
certain shapes in which to act. 

The heart and lungs to fully do their 
part require plenty of room, consequently 
great depth of girth, or, as it is called, 
depth through the heart, is necessary. 
Short backs are not as likely to be strain- 
ed as are long ones, and in the legs short 
cannon bones stand the strain of a great 
concussion better than long ones. There 
are certain rules governing the conforma- 
tion of all horses intended for speed just 
as there are for heavy draught horses, 
and as these two types are diametrically 
opposed to each other any infringement 
of the one on the other brings disastrous 
results. In this respect breeders of the 
heavy draft horse have shown more judg- 
ment than trotting horse breeders, as the 
former have never selected for their own 
use the type of the trotter, and breeders 
of trotters frequently use mares and stal- 
lions that more closely resemble draft 
horses than any other breed. To produce 
a type one must follow the type and not 
include every known species in one’s ideas 
of conformation. 








Ceterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are see] by Dr. T. EB. White, form- 
for Missouri, Seda- 
Write ———,< on ene side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accom pany requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 
ing on the top. 

















WORMS.—B, 8., Avon; N. Y¥.: “(Q)A 
mare has pin worms and will not shed her 
hair. The veterinarians have been treat- 
ing her and do not do any good. She has 
lost all spirits since she did not shed her 
hair last year. (2) Another mare has 
swellings on the hind leg at ankle and 
hock in cold weather. A blister made it 
run and made her much worse. The swell- 
ing sometimes runs to the hip.” Reply.— 
(1) Have the teeth put in good order. 
After feeding bran mashes alone for twen- 
ty-four hours have the veterinarian give 
a full dose of Barbadoes aloes in shape of 
ball. Follow up with one dram of dried 
sulphate of iron and two each of ground 
gentian and ginger roots and one of salt- 
peter three times daily for ten days, then 
twice daily for another period of two 
weeks. If the worms are in the rectum it 
would be well to inject by means of a 
hose and funnel a half pailful of soapy 
warm water in which has been mixed'a 
half pint of tobacco tea made by steep- 
ing tobacco stems in boiling water. (2) 
The case is a very suspicious one, as the 
symptoms point to either farcy or gland- 
ers, and that being the case, we do not 
feel warranted in prescribing. 


Look at that Leg! 


THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and RINGBONE 
Cured with HAMER’S SURE CURE or 
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and the an of it is, the closer you examine them, the better you like 
them. They are butlers ht all the way through and they have a hun- 
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.—DEALERS IN— 3g 


HORSES AND MULES. 


Will sell 1,500 Horses and Mules on May 20-21-22, 
1901, at Public Auction and Private Sale. 


Special Attention Given to Filling Orders at all times. 


BURNS, OREGON. 


LACKWATERSTOCK FARM. 


MONGOL No, 28625—Sired by Allandorf 7462, record 2:19%4, b Z Saaese 2:2544; son of 
» George Wilkes; dam Monitor Rose by Monitor 1827; 24 dam Bay Dixie by Ab- 
dallah Jr, 5720; 8d dam Dixie by Pilot Jr., sire of Maud 8.; 4th dam Jenny Lind by Bell- 


founder. 

H sired by Ashland Wiikes, 2: 17 (sire of John R. Gentry, 2:00 and others 
Henry Wilkes, in 2:30; Ist dam Bonnie C.. Joe Elmo; 2d dam Nettie by Blackwell's 
Hambletonian, Jr. ; 3d dam Mollie by Bay Hayle thoroughbred son of the great Grey Eagle 
These Stallions are not only royally bred but bred right. ONGOLD stands 16 hands 
high, good flat bone, weighs 1200 Ibs., and has shown his abil lity to trot in 2:15; has a re- 
cord of 2:3444. Will be marked this year. 


HENRY WILKES is a noted show animai, possesing more style and beauty than any- 
body’s horse. Awarded Ist premium in Roadster and all purposes, whereyer shown; two 
$40 silver medals Kansas City Inter State Fair. Will make the season at my place. 

For extended pedigrees und terms, address 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Mo. 
1901. 1901. 


PRAIRIE VIEW STOCK FARM, 


Will keep for service the following stock: 


W ALNUT BOY 2:| 12, Brother of {one Andrews 2:06 


Victorine 2:20. 
Sire of Gyp Walnut 2:0834; Walnut B. 2:124; Robbie ©. 2:1444; Dan T. 
2:1644; Monnut 2:1734; Joseph R. 3 yr. 2:22; Dr. Port 2:30. 

by Onward Fewel, record 2:1134; 1st dam by Wal- 
ONWARD BOY, nut Boy 2:11. This horse is ‘a black, 16 hands 
high and one of the best ag tothers in Missouri.’ 


Walnut Boy 2:1134; 1st dam by Andrew Allison 
ALLISON BOY, ?~ sire of Albert Allison, 2:1044 and others, 2d dam 


an inbred Olay mare. I consider Allison Boy, one of the best, if not the best 


son of Walnut Boy 2:11). 
Standard and registered, saddler, goes the 


SUNSET SENIOR, gates and cannot be beaten for style. 
All of these horses are standard bred. I also have six J acks, all black, 


from 15 to 16 hands —. Stock for sale. For full particulars and pedi- 
gree, apply to J. G@. CALLISON & SON* .Windsor or Leeton, Mo. * 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR, 


At Sedalia Sept. 9 to 14. 


Stake No, 1—2:45 Class Trot: 
Stake No, 2—2:30 Class Trot... 



































































































































.8 500 | Stake No, 6—2:35 Class Pace 
. 1000 





Stake No, 7—2:25 Class Pace.......... 























500 
Stake No. 3—2:27 Class Trot... 500 | Stake No. 8—2:17 Class Pace.......... «+ 1000 
Steke No, 4—2:23 Class Trot... 500 | Stake No, 9—2:10 Class Pace........ cee sores +. 500 
Stake No. 5—2:18 Class Trot....... 500} Stake No. 10—(3-year-oldor under)..... coccsee~ Oe 








Entries Close June 15th, I9OI. 


The State Fair falls in line with and forms one of the links of the Short Shipment Circuit of 8. W. 
Mo. American Trotting A ey gt — togovern. Entrance fee, five per cent.; two per cent. pay; 
able with entry and three 1 r cent, ‘ore starting inrace. Five per cent. ad: itional deducted 
all winnings Stakes not filling etatneite declared off and entries transferred to next faster class, 
unless objection is made thereto at time of making entry, A horse can win but one money ina race. 
Money divided, 50, 25,15, 10. Right reserved to change order of prc mme, postpone or declare off 
races for cause.'For one full entrance fee of 5 per cent., pald at time of making vig oi a nominator may 
enter and name two horses in one class, Or one horse in two | the starti:g horse and class to be 
finally determined, and the Secretary notified not later than Aug. ist. Oxherwise the nominator will 
be held for the additional entrance fee of five per cent. rd no bar after June 1, ——— entry is 
rior to date on which record is made, One ning race eac! 

. RIPPEY, Sec’y., Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo. 















































made according to rules and conditions 
day. Entries to be addressed to J. 
































BALDWIN PARK RACES. 


Quincy, Illinois, July 23, 24, 25 and 26, I90I. 


THIRD DAY. 














FIRST DAY. 



















































No. No. 9—Adams Co. Free-for-All T, or 
No. ™ P 08: 
No. 0. .0 - 
si .00 | No. 1 300.0 
No. 50,00 | No. 1e—Quiney Derby, one-m 75.0 

FOURTH DAY. 

No. 300.00 | No. 13-—2:30 Trot “* 300.00 
No. :17 Pace 300.00 | No. 14—2:24 Pace ” 300.00 
No. 7—2:40 Adams Co, Trot or Pace.. “ 50.00 | No. lt Hien ng 4 Trot. 4 300.00 
No. 8—% mile Das............-0+0e00 ” 50.00 | No 16—}4-mile Da be 50.00 
CONDITIONS—Entries close July 15. Entrance fee five per ma of purse. Five per cent ad- 





ditional from all money winners. Money divided &. ra 15 and 10 per cent of/purse. and in no case will 
more than one money be paid to winning horses. l races, one mile, best three in five. nght is 
reserved to declare off any race not yr epeeys f flea: = when any race is declared off, the right is 
accorded nominator to enter horse in the next eligible class. 

T. 8. BALDWIN » Secretary and Treasurer. 
N. E. WOODS, Professional Starting Judge. 















































Stake No. 
Stake No. 
Stake No. 


1—2:45 Class Trot 
2—2:30 Class Trot 
3—2:23 Class Trot 


. 1000 | Stake No. 82:17 Class Pace. 









6(0 | Stake No. 7--2:25 Class Pace, 








Stakes to close June | 15, 1901. 


erning entries. 


Short Shipment Racing Circuit of S.-W. Mo. 


Dates—Holden, Mo., August 6-9; Harrisonville, Mo., 
August 13-16; Rich Hill, Mo., August 20- 23; Nevada, 
Mo., August 07- 30; Higginsville, Mo., September 3-6. 


‘Stake Race Program I90OI: 


. 1000 


Stake No. i—2:18 Class Trot... 500 | Etake No, 9—2:11 Class Pace........-.-- 
Stake No. 5—2-year-old Trot... Seseene 200 | Stake No, 10—3:00 (3-year-old or under pace). .. 300 
Stake No. 12—3-year-old Trot.........++++++ eee pod Btake No, 11—2-year-Old Pace,.......++ese00- -- 200 


Write to John D. Moore, Circuit Se cre- 


tary, Rich Hill, Missouri, for program giving conditions and rules gov- 








THE STUDEBAKER, 








THIS BUGGY ORES 
; $322 






Catalogue. 
0. CLARK & OO., 
AS Fees Gest se Dots, 











he does 


it, dairect and we will tell 
does sell them in your 


BROS, MPG, 
South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. 








|SYNOVITIS 


IS VERY ANNOYING 


At least, You can cure it with 


Absorbine, Jr., 


CURES 

All Strained Joints or Ligaments, 
Allays all inflammation 

quickly. Pleasant to use. $1.00 
per bottle delivered. Address 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD. 
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ONE DAY AT A TIME. 





One day atatime! That's all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them 
too late. 


One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by, 

A day at a'time. 


One day at a time! Every heart that 
aches, 
Knowing only too well how long they 


can seem; 


But it’s never to-day which the spirit 
breaks— 

It’s the darkened future, without a 
gleam. 


One day at a time! When joy is at height; 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 
And pulses are throbbing with wild de- 
light. 
How hard to remember that suns must 
set. 


One day ata time! But a single day, 
Whatever it’s load; whatever it’slength; 
And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to 
say 
That, according to each, 
strength. 


shall be our 


’Tis the whole 
are measured there- 


One day at a time! 
All sorrow, all joy, 
in: 
The bound of our 
strife, 
The one only countersign sure to win! 


purpose, our noblest 


One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A RECIPE WITH VARIATIONS. 





We are all familiar with the dear old 
melodies with brilliant variations, which 
not only delight the musician but even 
those who claim to have little knowledge 
of music; but it is the same old song. 
Now, this is what a wise housekeeper will 
do with a few good recipes; she will mas- 
ter them, and then have variations of 
them. Too many housekeepers undertake 
to learn how to make too many kinds of 
cake and in consequence often feel that 
they do not make good cake. When vis- 
iting a friend, if the cake served is nice, 
the very next thing is to ask for the rec- 
ipe for it, and thus an endless collection 
of recipes will be secured, and the one 
having them may not be regarded as even 
a fair cake baker. It would be far wiser 
for a housekeeper who has so many 
other duties to absorb her thoughts and 
energy than the single one of baking to 
secure two good cake recipes and learn 
to use these so failure is seldom known 
in a cake; and three are all any general 
housekeeper should ever attempt. These 
should be a good solid cake, a good layer 
cake, and a cheap plain cake, that may 
be eaten warm, when baked as a solid 
cake, or baked in layers when to be used 
fresh, and if there is no time to spend on 
the best cake. Farmers’ wives know that 
there are times when a cake must be 
made “‘on a rush,”’ and then the plainer 
the cake the more apt is success to re- 
sult. Now, these suggestions do not 
mean that we should not study the cook 
book, or cooking recipes wherever found. 
Just the reverse is true. 

I have only two cake recipes, but I have 
many kinds of cake from them. I have 
learned just the proper amount of each 
ingredient to use according to the dimen- 
sions of my cups and spoons, and the tem- 
perature of the oven, and these are im- 
portant factors in cake baking. I refrain 
from giving these least some other wom- 
an will not have the same sized cups 
and failure would result. The schools of 
domestic science advise the use of the 
measuring cups and spoons. With them 
there can be no mistake. When I mix a 
cake I expect it to be good. 

Now for the variations. I carefully 
note all recipes for cake fillings. These 
really are what make variety in layer 
eake. I will venture my recipe for boiled 
icing, which also has its variations. To 
one medium sized cup of sugar put four 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk. Stir 
while boiling, and boil until the sugar 
commences to spin a thread, when lifted 
from the pan. If cream is used, put in a 
piece of butter about the size of a hickory 
nut and a little more if milk is used. 
Then add the flavoring. Let the sirup 
boil a’ few moments after the butter is 
added. Beat until cool enough to spread 
on the cake. If the cake is large and 
the icing is used for filling, two cups of 
sugar and eight spoonfuls of cream will 
be required. If cocoanut or grated choc- 
olate is added to this icing for a filling 
and the top of a cake, it is fine. Then 
seeded raisins, citron and nuts may all 
be chopped fine and stirred in this icing 
or any one of them, and you have a dif- 
ferent variety of cake. My best cake is a 
white one, and the chopped nuts, raisins 
and citron make a cake fit to grace any 
table, even when the daughter is a bride. 

When a white cake is baked there are 
also variations planned for the yelks. By 
adding two teaspoonfuls of flour to two 
yelks, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, a half 
teaspoonful of ground mustard, cup and a 
half of water and large spoonful of but- 
ter, you will have a delicious lettuce 
dressing. It should be thinned with vine- 
gar. Then the yelks are often saved in 
the shells, stacked in the double boiler 
and cooked for egg sandwiches, or sliced 
over potato salad. Or they are used in 
a corn starch pudding. This, too, may 
have cocoanut added to it or grated choc- 
olate for variety. I have used both on 
very state occasions. 

The work of the cook may be much 
simplified and the menu served much 
more varied if the foundation part be 
one of which she is master, and the trim- 
mings be made to accomplish the varie- 
ties. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 











Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LOOKING FORWARD. 





Let us take Paul for example, in that he 
says, Phil. 3, 18, 14: “Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
The question is, how do we fulfill this 
high calling? How much lighter life’s 
burdens would be if more of us would 
practice the foregoing! What good can 
come from looking backward, and lament- 
ing about things that cannot be helped? 
Let us rather look forward and see where 
we can do better. If we have suffered 
through some mistakes others have made 
(often times from persons who are very 
near and dear to us) that does not help 
us now. We can profit by their mistakes 
and try and make some one’s lot brighter, 
and thereby forget our own troubles. 
Many times when one feels depressed and 
thinks her lot is hard, that is the time to 
go and visit a sick friend:. who is shut 
in. How thankful we then feel for our 
mercies. 

I was amused a few days ago when 
visiting a sick friend, and the little three- 
year-old baby, as we were leaving, said, 
“Come again; come again.’”’ He seemed 
to enjoy our visit so much, and all be- 
eause the young lady who was with me 
had taken off her glove and played 
marbles with him. I can see his bright 
little face now, when I told him I had 
a large marble at home that our little 
boy had played with, and who, had he 
lived, would be a grown man now. He 
listened very attentively, and then asked: 
“Did your boy play like I do?” 

We sometimes hear from mothers re- 
marks like this: “I dread the time when 
my daughters will be out of school, be- 
cause they will have nothing to do.” 
Nothing to do? If only they would look 
around them, how much they would find 
to do. Some could help the very mothers 
who wonder what there will be for the 
daughters to do. I know of some daugh- 
ters that have more to do than they are 
able to accomplish. Let the daughters 
learn to make good bread, cakes and 
pastry. If in after years they have help, 
they will know how to direct it. I know 
of a young girl who makes all of her 
shirtwaists and makes them well. Also 
teach the girls to iron. A mother whom I 
know cannot iron a doily as it should be. 
The young people must have something 
to occupy their time, and they had bet- 
ter be learning something useful than be 
continually on the street with apparently 
no aim in life, as we see them here. We 
know there are better things in life than 
that. 

I love to read the articles in the Home 
Circle, especially the writings of those 
whom we knew—Mrs. Helen Watts Mc- 
Vey for instance. Samuel Miller’s descrip- 
tion of his daughter’s bay window was 
enjoyed. We have no bay window, so 
must be content with a sword fern that 
commands universal admiration. We are 
fortunate in having kind friends, who 
give us cut flowers, such as carnations 
and sweet violets. These are friends that 
Margaret E. Sangster writes of, “Oh, 
friends, if you have flowers to bring me, 
bring their bloom and fragrance now.” 
These are the bits of kindness that we 
appreciate. I will cease for this time, 
perhaps I may come again and give my 
opinion concerning the topic ‘‘That the 
men meet their wives with a smile,’ as 
we tire somewhat of the oft-repeated ad- 
vice to ‘“‘meet your husband with a smile.” 
Pettis Co., Mo. A READER. 
By all means tell us of the new order 
of the men greeting their wives with 
smiles. The dear sisters do get their 
full quota of admonition and a little for 
the brothers will be spice. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THOSE WILD SALAD PLANTS. 





Mrs. Cody, I want to thank you for 
yours in RURAL WORLD of April 3. For 
three weeks we have been using the wild 
lettuce you speak of. We also use prickly 
lettuce or the L. Scariola of the botan- 
ists. The dandelion is now large enough 
to use, and we find some plants of a 
wild chicory that are very nice. The 
drouth last fall made corn salad scarce 
this spring; ours grows semi-wild on a 
hillside. It is a grand lettuce salad. Shep- 
herd’s purse is the earliest mustard, and 
we have had “boiled greens’ twice from 
it. The common black mustard is now 
coming on fast, as are lamb’s quarter 
and some other weeds which we cook by 
the peck. 

Our asparagus is just peeping. We will 
use it twice or three times a week for 
six weeks or until peas come. 

Water cress is delicious. We have no 
place to grow it, but those who can do 
so should never be without some along 
the shallow edges of a brook or spring 
branch. 

Anyone who has ever cultivated the 
dandelion will be surprised to see how 
large and fine it will grow under even 
slight care. The wild lettuce Mrs. Cody 
writes of could be easily grown by sow- 
ing the seeds in September in some shel- 
tered spot with southern slope. These 
wild salad plants may not suit all tastes, 
but we think them fully as palatable as 
any winter lettuce we ever grew, and we 
have grown some very fine beds of it. 

c. D. LYON. 

Brown Co., Ohio, April 23. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
USE HOME-MADE CANDY. 

Here are a few recipes. I*hope some of 
the H. C. readers will give them a trial 
and tell us how they like them. If any 
of the readers know how to make candy 
potatoes, I wish they would give us the 
recipe. I think they are made of fondant 
and cocoanut, then formed into shape and 
eyes marked and then rolled in cinnamon, 
They are good, however, and I would like 
to know exactly how to make them. We 
make all our own candy and know it is 
much purer than the colored stuff gen- 
erally bought for little children to eat. 
Children love sweets, and I think they 
ought to be given some good candy. In 
one of my cook books this statement is 
made: “Parents do their ch/.dren a great 
injury. by denying sweets. The child re- 
quires a larger amount of sugar relative- 
ly than do grown persons, for the sugars 
assist in the processes of growth as no 
other food element can possibly do in its 
stead. By this we do not mean that a 
child should have free access to all the 
sweets, candies, and the like he can eat 
at any one time, but rather that each day 
a certain amount should be given him, 
preferably at or immediately after each 
meal. If this is done, the child will not 
have the unnatural craving for sweets, in 
which he will indulge himself, if oppor- 
tunity is offered.” It is taken from an 


dren,” by Dr. Wm. O. Krohn of the East- 
ern Illinois Hospital for the Insane. 

We make chocolate creams, butter 
scotch, molasses candy, molasses .nut 
balls, hoarhound, lemon and peanut 
candies, peppermint, lemon and- ginger 
drops, ete. It has been a long time since 
we have bought any candy, and to make 
two or three kinds at one time the candies 
will last longer and cost much less than 
would the same quantity bought. There 
were several good recipes for candy in 
the RURAL WORLD last winter which 
we tried and liked very much. M. E. W. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE HOME CIRCLE “MEET.” 





Oh, what a pleasant suggestion was that 
of Ina May’s concerning the circle meet- 
ing at the World’s Fair in St. Louis! I 
move that she select the day and time of 
meeting, so no mistakes will be made; 
and when the roll is called I'll try to be 
there. It is a long time off, and many 
things may happen in that space of time. 
As for me sending my picture to the pa- 
per, to tell the truth, I have not had my 
picture taken for 18 years. The one I 
have does not resemble me much now. 
I think others might respond more 
promptly. Mrs. A. Po, I think your’s 
might come next. And Mr. Heaton’s would 
not be out of place, or any of the gentle- 
men that have contributed to our col- 
umns. 
Ina May, I will tell you how I read 
Mr. Heaton’s Latin. I just call it ‘““Moses”’ 
and proceed, so it never confuses me. 
I would like to get a liquid yeast recipe 
for making light bread. I got yeast from 
a friend once that was grand. She did 
not make it, and I never could get the 
formula. After a time it lost its strength. 
This yeast resembles milk in color, and 
it would pop like a gun when a bottle of 
it was opened. 
I will send my recipe for getting rid 
of bedbugs. If used plentifully they will not 
molest a bed: Five cents worth of cor- 
rosive sublimate and a dime’s worth of 
alcohol. Label it poison. Apply to all 
crevices with a feather. 

MRS. EMMA SEE ROBERTS. 
Audrain Co., Mo. 


SPECIAL HELPS. 


TO SETTLE DUST.—Did you know 
that a handful of coarse salt scattered 
over the kitchen floor before sweeping 
will gather the dust and lint and make 


the room look very much cleaner? 


LABELING FRUIT CANS.—Save the 
flap of unused envelopes to mark your 
fruit cans with, name of fruit and year; 
they will stick readily and save time and 
trouble to make paste. Where one has 
labeled fruit cans once she will never 
omit it. 


HOME-MADE SILVER POLISH.— 
Wash the silver in hot suds; apply fine 
laundry soap to a piece of soft flannel, 
dip it in common whiting and rub the 
silver. Wash again in hot suds, rinse 
thoroughly and dry with another piece of 
soft flannel or chamois skin. This com- 
bination will remove the most obstinate 
discoloration quickly. 


TO FRESHEN A CARPET.—After 
thoroughly freeing it from dust by means 
of shaking and sweeping, put down the 
carpet as usual, and then proceed to rub 
it with a flannel wrung out in soapsuds 
to which turpentine has been added. The 
right proportion is a tablespoonful of 
turpentine to a gallon of suds. Wash 
only a small portion at a time, and rub 
it as dry as possible with a clean cloth 
before proceeding to the next spot. Keep 
the windows open or a fire burning till 
the carpet is perfectly dry. 


LAUGHTER A HEALTH PROMOTER. 


In the ‘Problem of Health,’’ Dr. Greene 
says that there is not the remotest cor- 
ner or little inlet of the minute blood 
vessels of the human body that does not 
feel some wavelet from the convulsions 
occasioned by good hearty laughter. The 
life principle of the central man is shaken 
to its innermost depths, sending new 
tides of life and strength to the surface, 
thus materially tending to insure good 
health to the persons who indulge there- 
in. The blood moves more rapidly, and 
conveys a different impression to all the 
organs of the body, as it visits them on 
that particular mystic journey when the 
man is laughing, from what it does at 
other times. For this reason every good 
hearty laugh in which a person indulges 
tends to lengthen his life, conveying, as it 
does, new and distinct stimulus to the 
vital forces. 


KEEP THE BALANCE UP. 


It has been truthfully said that any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health 
causes serious trouble. Nobody can be 
too careful to keep this balance up. When 
people begin to lose appetite, or to get 
tired easily, the least imprudence brings 
on sickness, weakness, or debility. The 
system needs a tonic, craves it, and 
should not be denied it; and the best tonic 
of which we have any knowledge is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What this medicine 
has done in keeping healthy people 
healthy, in keeping up the even balance 
of health, gives it the same distinction as 
a preventive that it enjoys as a cure. Its 
early use has illustrated the wisdom of 
the old saying that a stitch in time saves 
nine. Take Hood's for appetite, strength, 
and endurance. 











Two Big Pains 


of the 
vis: 


eeem to be the heri 
buman family veryw 


Rheuriatism 
Neuralgia 


but there is one sure and 
prompt cure for both, vis: 


St. Jacobs Oil 
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article on the “Partial Starvation of Chil- 
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DO CHILDREN PAY? 





“Do children pay?” said old man Scruggs, 
a-leanin’ on his hoe, 

“Jest wait ‘til you’ve been married, say, 
some twenty years or so. 

You'll have more sense than to stand up 
there and throw your time away, 
By askin’ sech fool questiéns. Pay! Great 
gosh! Of course they pay. 


“We go home tuckered out at night, 
they'll climb upon our knees, 

And when we try to keep ‘em down, 
they'll cry for one more squeeze, 
And raar and pitch about us all, until fust 
thing we know 


Our joints are free from achin’ and our 
hearts are in a glow. 


“They pay us when their frank young 
love shines out in their jolly eyes; 
Even when our ears are deafened, there's 
a music in their cries, 

Sweeter than all the fiddies and pianners 
ever made— F 
Don't think it’s so? Well, now, you wait, 
and ‘member what I’ve said. 


“The man whose children's hearts are his 
is the man who is truly blest; 

The sight at home of his boys and gals 
is more to him than rest. 

I swow! There wouldn't be half the fools 
in this weary world to-day 

If all men only could understand what 
big intrus’ children pay.” 

—Browne Perriman. 


Poultry Yard. 


J. G. KINDER HAS GOT OUT OF THE 
PIGEON HOLE, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your space 
would not, of course, permit my answer- 
ing in detail the several correspondents 
who take issue with me on the subject 
of poultry breeding; furthermore, I have 
no desire to enter into a personal contro- 
versy with any one on any subject. I 
have had, during the past 40 years, actual 
experience with about a dozen of the 
different breeds of chickens, and they, at 
least, were average specimens. I claim, 
therefore, to know something of what I 
am talking about, though some of your 
correspondents seem to doubt it. 
In such correspondence it is understood 
that opinions are submitted for what they 
are worth; there is nothing compulsory 
in their acceptance. Even Mr. Smiley’s 
“Knows” and “does he knows’’ are mere- 
ly his manner of expressing what he 
thinks he knows. Let no reader of the 
RURAL WORLD think for a moment 
that I am not ready and willing to main- 
tain my position against all comers. If 
I fail in doing it, it will be the first time 
it ever happened. Let all the readers be 
the jury, but don’t all jump on at once. 
Theo. Hewes, than whom the state of 
Missouri nor any other state has pro- 
duced a peer as a poultry judge and breed- 
er, has stated over his own signature, 
that there had been no perceptible im- 
provement in the Plymouth Rock in 2 
years. He ought to know, and if not, 
why not? Had he only gone farther and 
stated that there had been no real im- 
provement in any other breed of chickens 
in the last 50 years, because of the absurd 
breeding to feather and other fancy points 
that doesn’t amount to ahillof beans, then 
he would have come nearer to telling the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
A year or two ago a comparative test of 
all the leading breeds of chickens was 
made by an Eastern agricultural institu- 
tion or experiment station, the exact lo- 
cality I cannot now recall, for the purpose 
of ascertaining under good and exactly 
similar conditions the comparative value 
of the different breeds. Now, some blith- 
ing idiot, who no doubt had it in for 
the feather fiends, suggested putting in a 
yard of common mixed chickens, mongrels, 
dunghil!s, if you please (and cross bred 
is a dunghill to a score card worshiper). 
Well, the result was that this yard of low 
down mongrels, didn’t do a thing to the 
“line bred,’”’ inbred, ring streaked and 
striped aristocrats, but go ahead and lay 
more eggs and prove to be the most profit- 
able yard of the whole batch! 
No doubt this surprised a great many, 
but would be no surprise to 90 per cent 
of the farmers’ wives who read the RU- 
RAL WORLD and have done so much 
towards making Missouri the leading 
poultry state in the Union, for it exactly 
accords with their own experience, that 
mixed breeds are hardier, more active and 
vigorous; more prolific, and more profit- 
able, than pure breds, and this is the true 
reason why 9 per cent of the poultry 
that comes to the St. Louis market is of 
mixed blood. It may be true, as one cor- 
respondent states, that pure bloods are 
too valuable to send to market; but aside 
from their fictitious or fancy value, it is 
strange that their real value has not been 
recognized in the past 50 years, and the 
same advancement made as is noted in 
the breeds of sheep, hogs, cattle or horses. 
The fact of the matter is the real value 
of pure bred fowls has been smothered— 
sacrificed, in fact—in absurd efforts to 
conform to an arbitrary and absurd so- 
called standard of perfection. . Such extra 
value does not exist, and never can exist 
until there is a reform in breeding. 
About a year ago there was a dressed 
poultry exhibit at one of the leading 
Eastern poultry shows. No dunghills were 
entered in compétition, but about the 
same thing was,jthe Rhode Island Reds; 
a breed supposed to be a mixture of Pit 
Game, Shanghai and most any old rooster 
that came down the pike. Their plumage 
was much like and as beautiful as a 
dappled dun mules Now the Rhode Island 
Reds had not broken into the standard at 
that time; all the same, they walked off 
with the blue ribbon as the most perfect 
dressed fowl for market, in competition 
with all the so-called American breeds, 
with their dunghill-Asiatic ancestry. 
Now, such evidence as this would not 
convince a feather crank, and is not ex- 
pected to, but there are a whole lot of 
common, every-day people who will be 
glad to know that it isn’t necessary to be- 
lieve all the long-winded fairy tales they 
see in poultry journe's about fabulous 
breeds and fabulous proiis, 2rtivie, that 
are written mostly for the free advertis- 
ing it gives and colored usually to favor 
that particular breed that they have to 
sell. 
I will say te Mrs. Baldwin that I am 
tolerably familiar with the American 
Standard of Perfection, but do not rever- 
ence it by any means. It is merely the 
recorded opinion of certain self-styled, 
prominent poultry men as to the proper 
marking, size, etc., of the several breeds. 
They are no more infallible than other 
people, and are no more prominent than 
plenty of other poultry men who disagree 
with them, and who have no use for the 

















score card system of judging at all. 


gruntled exhibitor, as one correspondent 
intimates, for I have my first entry to 
make in a poultry show, 
classed as any sort of an exhibitor. I 
attend poultry shows to study the differ- 
ent types of fowls and human nature as 
exhibited by the average chicken crank. 
I find both very interesting. Nor would 
I have any one think that I am down on 
the different types of pure bred fowls. 
They all have their place and their fixed 
characteristics are essential in building up 


comprehensive 
this great industry in the next decade; but 


of “barred to the skin,” “beautiful buff 


danger of deterioration in both size and 


over five pounds at eight months old, are 


I would have no one think I am a dis- 


sO cannot be 


any real improvement, which, under a 
common-sense system, 


would make a wonderful advancement in 
first we will have to stop all this gabble 


under color,”’ ‘“‘pure-white-stay-white 
strains;"’ quit going into raptures over a 
“silver laced feather,” or into coniption 
fits over a gray streak in a Brown Leg- 
horn’s sickle, and begin judging fowls 
according to what can be proven they 
can perform, “how soon,’ “how often,” 
etc. 

I will reply to one of Mr. Smiley’s “does 
he knows.”" No, I don’t know that de- 
creasing the size increases the egg pro- 
duction; furthermore, I don’t believe it. 
What I do believe is that excessive egg 
producing, non-sitting classes like the 
Hamburg or Mediterraneans, are in 


vigor if great care is not exercised in 
breeding at that season when the vitality 
of the fowls has been exhausted by a long 
season of constant egg production. I am 
pleased to inform Mr, Smiley that my 
largest Leghorn pullets, which weighed 


quite noticeably the best every-day layers 
on the place; so much for common sense 
and experience vs. fairy tales and feath- 
ers. I will also call Mr. Smiley’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Mediterranean 
class as represented by the Minorca, is a 
refutation of the theory that egg pro- 
duction necessarily decreases size. If 
that theory would-hold good, then a one- 
pound Bantam should lay about five eggs 
a day if a five-pound Leghorn can only 
lay one. 

I perhaps should amend my desire for a 
Brown Minorca by wishing merely for a 
Brown Mediterranean with yellow legs 
and of Minorca size; the housewife pre- 
fers yellow-legged chickens and I have 
heard that her preacher does also; there- 
fore I am for yellow legs or any other 
point fancy or otherwise, that adds real 
value to the breed. 

Come on, all ye fancy feather breeders 
who are not in peacock or goose business 
where feathers are the legitimate and 
main object, and I will fry and interest 
you for a spell. J. G. KINDER. 


INCUBATORS, 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Our lady 
friends are having a good time exchang- 
ing experience with incubators. Their 
letters are interesting and instructive. I 
have enjoyed them. 
I have just set 362 Brown Leghorns and 
80 B. P. Rock eggs in one 200-egg hot- 
water, Sure Hatch incubator, and one 200- 
egg hot-air Premier, and two li-egg B. P. 
Rock hens. This is to be trial hatch of 
the hot-water and hot-air machines. I 
will report the hatch later on. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. E. W. GEER. 


POWLTRY POINTERS. 


AT BRITE’S POULTRY YARD.—Those 
desiring eggs from Mrs. Wm. Brite, 
should write her at once, as she will not 
sell eggs after May 15. But will sell tur- 
key eggs now for $2 per 12 and B. B. 
Rock eggs for $1.50 per 15, until May 15, 
or turkey eggs for $10 per 100 and B. P. 
Rock eggs for $4 per 100. 


ALBERT GUTGESELL, Alfred and 
Scanlan avenues, St. Louis, Mo., breeder 
of prize winning barred Ply. Rock chick- 
ens informs us that he will sell breeding 
pens containing his choicest stock for 
one-half their actual value. His birds 
have been winners at the St. Louis shows 
for the past three years. He will sell 
pairs, trios or larger lots as desired. He 
also makes a liberal reduction in price 
on eggs. See his advertisement in another 
column. 


SKIM MILK.—Skim milk is as valuable 
for fowls as that which contains the fat, 
provided cornmeal or linseed meal is ad- 
ded. All the bone and muscle-producing 
elements are left in the skim milk, and the 
butter fat removed is of but little value to 
poultry. The milk should be fed while 
warm and fresh if a cream separator is 
used, and not sour milk, though fresh 
buttermilk .s excellent. 


SELECTING A BREED.—Poultry 
breeders have several times endeavored 
to settle the question as to which breed of 
poultry is the best for general purposes. 
The Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns, Langshans and Hou- 
dans have been experimented with, not 
only for egg production but for market 
purposes. The Houdans and Wyandottes 
have also been tested, but the majority 
of the breeders prefer the breeds which 
grow to a large size, mature somewhat 
early and lay until late in the season and 
which stand cold climate well. The chicks 
should grow very fast, be compact and 
realize the highest market prices for qual- 
ity. 





_J. B. FLEMING, Mexico, Mo., writes: 


fine lot of young chicks. 


kinds. 


to learn. 
ones, but I have some of the best. 


there was in the business. 


“I am well pleased with the results of my 
advertisement in the RURAL WORLD. I 
have had more orders than I could fill. 
My eggs have hatched well and I have a 
I have been 
breeding pure-bred poultry for the pleas- 
ure there is in it and for love of the feath- 
ered tribe since 1857, and have bred many 
I have bred the White Rocks 
since 1882, and am still with them, but do 
not know it all yet. There is still more 
I have not got all of the good 


“I noticed that some writer stated that 
pverybody bred poultry for the money 
He is wrong. 











National Lead Co., 


rm 


obtain satisfactory results in paint- 
ing, we recommend that you use 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
Oil, and employ a practical painter. 

If the services of a competent painter 
cannot be obtained, you can get satisfactory 
results by using any of the brands of Pure 


White Lead named in 


the margin and the National Lead Com- 


hite Lead Tinting Colors, by 


which any shade desired can be made, 


economy and the most 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphiet sent tree 


ARMSTRONG ¢ McKELVY 
DEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
. Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION ‘old Dutch process” 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN . 
pmenenens pany’s Pure W 
LIISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
ettueerend the greatest 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO . . 
MORLEY hiladelphia. | Dermanent satisfaction secured. 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
- Buffalo. PANY’S Pure White 
KENTUCKY “nee upon application. 


roo Willian. Street, New York. 











Eges Sent from 8t. 


Will raise every one of your little chicks, 


Will make your hens lay. 100 |b. sack, 1.75. 


REPERENCE:—Bank w.F.CH 


andl a SETTINGS “*a 


EGGS FROM FULL BLOOD STOCK. 






Baszod Plymouth Recme.. AB Eggs, 81 00,4 Silver Laced Wreadettes.. “+36 E 8100 
Wh $1 90$ White Wyandottes ........... 13 ©” $1 00 
Ben” ed ‘ $1 Light B 130COl*) «= 00 
8. C, Brown Leghorn.. ° . 80 75 ) oe a : Langshans 18 “ 8100 
8 C. Whi 13 “ #0 75¢ Pit Games... .. 1 “ 8100 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks..... 11 = $1 00 Black pi “ @100 


Louis by Express. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT CHICK FEED 


Saves time and trouble. Makes them grow rm and keeps 
them healthy. Dry and aiways ready for use. Little goes a long ways. 13 a 


CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT HEN FEED 


Feed sent from 8t. Lente ye freight. Book orders early 
Only wash orders booked. Lcok up my recond att Louis Co. Fair. 


100 Ib. sack, 82 


O. Order on Kirkwood. 
AMBERLAIN. Widwae St. Louis Co. Mo, 








POULTRY. 








BLAC LANGSHANS «exclusively. Eggs for 
hatching. No stwek for sale. 
JACOB HETRICK, Wahoo, Neb. 


mo ROCKS supesvelr: ocas $1.50 per 15. 
ROBT , Florissant, Mo 








Hor scoring Black Laneten eggs, $1.00 per 15; 
for incubators, $5.00 per 100. rge pure bred 

B. Turkey eggs, $2.00 p per lil. Mrs. J.T. Arvin, 
Sona e, Mo, 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes, Barreo 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pear) 
Gu for hatching. Mrs.J.A.JOHNSTON 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo 


00 BUYS 100 EGGS. _ $1.25 one sit- 
ting. $2, 10 Bronze Turkeys eggs, 
ma Kit er Brown or White Leghorn. 
Barred or White P. Rocks, or 
Black aa % was oom “tor sale. Circu- 
lar free, R, Farmington, Mo. 











EGGS, “YES” EGG 

Pure ‘stock; all 1 Thoroughbred, wee Hol- 
land keys, eges 20 cts White and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Golden" hi vandottes, 8. C. B. 
Leghorns, Pekin Ducks an te 
eggs each. Order any oties wanted (§ order and 
up). John R. Garbee, Box R W, Billings, M 


W, H, TORE Bees, (16 021 ib, hens), 11, 
8, ; 5 . 
: uM OAMPBELL & a, M1. 








Eggs from prize winsing rore Strain) Barred 
Ply. Rocks. $1 per 15, $1.50 per 20, 

breeders for sale cheap. ALBERT GUTG 
Alfred and Scanlan Aves., St. Louis, Mo, 





8. Turkeys, B. Lan 


M. Yarcs, Wellsville, 
UNEEDA Few of my Orange Strain Butt 
Fizmouts Rock egys. Birds 


score W.0 93, Prize Stock, $1.50 for 15 
Mrs. H. M. Fife, 5579 Wells Av., st. Louis, Mo. 


Bor. anos 8. L. Se aray + ny B. P. 
‘urkeys, Toulouse 

Mrs. M. E. OREWILER. 51 ahelbyville, Mo. 

BUFF ROCKS fisriurs "Goca suse’ wy 

me. 7. 8 HAYNES. Anes hi” 

Zz. “tts. Tae Peay ots 0 pe Regs $1.00 per 15, 
BO HRER, Vandalia, Mo. 

TWENTY exclusively. 15 fresh eggs 
OL LAIL, Marshall, Mo. 


YEARS = a@ breeder of B. P. Rocks 
Eggs, Eggs For Sale, 


hans, Elmhurst Poultry 
0., Mrs. M. L. Singleton. 




















My Barred Rocks a p to date in color, sha) 
and laying qualities which I have Py by 
careful f Barred pmes . = 


clusively for oe 0 years, wen aoe 
1 | 81.00, C.0. 


of 15 e; 
ALEXANDER Fulton, 


1. 50 “B . 
High- Li Brahmas, Bu PER 15 nate 
eee, o, Senses © .. D. ks, 8 he L. L. Wyandotten, scores 











Buff and White 

Buff Rocks are pure Burdick i White 

Rocks, the Empire strain; eggs, $2 per 15 straight. 
Am 4 member of the Buff A Clu 

T. 8s. LEWIS, Giasgow, Mo. 





WANTED = Fox Cubs always in the 
market. R. @. Mason, Eirksville, Mo 





pt yards of choice mouth Rocks at 
‘s win i he Sh ri will erie 
in in the Show Koom. We E 
Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Kallmeyer, Prop. 


After May 1, will furnish EB, from our three 
thi 1 pFeny~ RY itting 
e very low price 0: per 8 
of fi member oe Rocks - 
« ship eggs prumptly, Let us have 
y. ur orders. 
NEPENTHE POULTRY RANCH, 
NeW FLORENCE, Mo. 
From bes. FO by HATE CHI IB sare 





mo. old 
per S'g5-0 00 per 20. 
soure 9136 to 9434; 


. doh 


wet FOR SALE 

B. P. Rocks P. Rocks, Buff Cochin and W. 
Ducks $1, - ier setting. LL: P. — lst pen $2, 50. 
Most roms eget Wy ar 

Mrs. J we ATT BURX. oR, Madison, Mo, 


°P. Rocke > “Butt oc Gchins, 
onus £ per 15, $5 per 1! 
L. Gaiser, Cnarieston, tl 











ESSS Sanaa 
199 Eggs, $1.00 Per 15,19 


High-class Barred P1 h BR B Lang- 
(esoust Bo lack 


shan and eingle comb horns. 
Sunshine Poultry Yards, Irondale, Mo, 








M. STON. Proprietor, breeder © 
etor, 
ius White 8. 
Cochins, 8. C. B 
White Guineas 
White China Geese. 
inton, Boone Co., Mo. 
16, $1.00; 


Safe, ot by EON HORN, i EBS. 1s Sah aiee 


*o 3. Jenkins rs Wits he Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo- 
gee Rocks exclusively, best rey farm 
range, ‘soe — vigorous; eggs, $1. 00 per 15. 

B. K. SIMPKIN, Griggsville, Ill 


(4°e2. eae Berkshires 
Rock and Rose Com 


8, and 


Eggs in season. (Box 9). 











Toulouse Geese. B 
bed Whi ite Leghorn oniek: 





from prize winning Barred Plymouth 
Beem, $2 per 15, and White Holland Turk- 


eys eas 





per 9. Miss Mary L. Schaal, Lexington, Mo. 
Eggs, pevins & y= x, ~ Fresh and fertile | 
from the ks and Pekin Ducks; | 


pen No. a” ei spon No 2, Ti 50, ducks $1 per setting, , 
. KF TRESC SCOTT, WINFIELD, Mo, 


yo g Empire err White Rock Eggs $1.00 
perils. Mro.J, #. MAY, Wilson, Mo, 


EGGS °° er edinet 


arred and Buff Rocks. 
Pure mente blood Eggs, $2.00 per 15, $3.00 per 30, 


from prize See 
M. SMITH, Farmersville, Illinois. 








r 15; $1.50 per 30 
iLLiPs, Aviston, Il. 





Mr and Mrs. M. 








ens. pty Write 
J. E. Bargess, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 
, Duroc-Jerseys 
and W. P: Rocks. 
~=weS ~ per 0. “Aizen es, Sth oma, , $1 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


(Exclusively) 
Eggs from Best Matings, 81.00 for 15. $3.00 for 50, 
$500 for 100. Also a few choice Poland China 
Pigs’' (either sex) at reasonable prices. 
E. E. AXLINE, 
_ Oak Grove, Jackson County, Mo. 





From B. P. Rocks. $1.50 per 15. 
Miss yi tm Anderson, Monett, Mo. 





P. Rocks, brea for cogs and early ma- 


£66 
WHITE vant DUNLAP, Palton, Mo. 


If he has a wife, he should love her and 
give her his protection and not support 
her just for the money she makes him, If 
he has poultry and does not love them 
and find pleasure in raising them, he 
should give them to some one else. Fowls 
are living creatures and will return the 
care bestowed on them.” 

PRESERVING EGGS.—Do you know of 
any recipe for keeping eggs fresh through 
summer and fall to Christmas? E, J. N. 
Edgefield, 8. C. [Of course the best way 
to keep eggs is in cold storage; you prob- 
ably have not facilities for that, so you 
might try liming. There are many form- 
ulas for making the lime solution. One of 
the best plans is packing in jars. Care 
should be taken to select a receptacle 
from which the eggs can draw nothing; 
hence glass jars or stone crocks are pref- 
erable. Six-gallon glass jars will hold 20 
dozen eggs. Slack about a peck of lime; 
to this add six pailfuls of water and three 
quarts of salt. This should all be dis- 
solved, and when settled is fit to use. Pour 
the thin limewater into the jars, cover 
them with cloth, and on this spread a 
coating of the thicker limewater. The sc- 
lution must stand in the jars so as to 
cover the eggs. A peck of lime will be 
enough to preserve about a hundred doz- 
en eggs. A correspondent, Mr. A. A. Kel- 
ley, complains that he has never been 











Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Six heavily guvanized to 58 1 Eepension and steel ot wtam, 





able to keep eggs satisfactorily in brine or 
salt and lime,-the yelks becoming hard 
and the eggs useless. ‘Packed in dry 
salt,’’ he says, “‘so that they do not touch, 
they will keep without apparent change 
for months.”’ He adds that our consul at 
Capetown reports the following method of 
preserving eggs as successful :n South Af- 
rica: An ounce of iodate of calcium was 
put into a gallon of water and stirred. 
The eggs were dipped in this solution, 
then allowed to dry. They showed no 
coating or discoloration, ané kept sweet 
for six months (South Africa mind). The 
consul says further that, if paced im lime 
and salt of equal proportims, the eggs 
can be kept for over a ye@r.]—Country 
Gentleman. 











MAPLEHURST’S ¥°9%,A7, * 
Fresh, Fertile and True to Name. 
Eggs from al birds pn meet 5 wy or Se 





Wand Bruié te, L.; ray D> ie, 

. L5 ; and a2 

S Pa oH a out ate standard breeders Tse" ber i 

Polards, Collies and Shorthorns: lowe 
W.B.DOAK, Husselivitie, Tenn. 

BIG BRONZE TURKEYS 


yf lumage; Toms at maturit; h from 40 
¥) wee ‘tnd and 8rd at World's Fair, Lg 
pA Ay other bg isn class ht Brahmas 

ce. 


Black Langshans as ood as the best. 
Turkeys, # for 13; as F009 eggs. $2 for {- 
Chinese Geese, H, Turkeys, Mam- 
Brahmas, E, 


WHITE saa eree Dine eae 
from SILVER 
FARM Brookfield, Linn Co.. cence 
ents, Not HOLLAND Rants, Emden Geese, 
ks, White Wyandottes, §.C. White 
acne, Bags rouse reasonable. W: 
ELLE BALDWIN. Shelbyville, Mo. 


‘OR SALE-CANARIES, 
Seems vesiees $2.50 a pair: extra fine singers. $3.50 a 
peers Imported Hartz Mountein Singer, $3.50; an 
imported trained whistling Canary. 84. es 
50 cents apiece, Mrs. M. A. Bucknell, Alhambra, i 


8.0.B. LEGHORN 

AND B. P. ROK EL. GGS 

Ma ong tina Sige poradar™s eee Pe 
D LUCE, Shelbina, Shelby Co., Mo. 

















I yt OU- Page scsuctsmvwad CuUuser; 
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-& guide for poultry rais 
information on 


cures, winter 


(eee tee = 
5 Freederfoafe ig rerieton Sond stamp 


200-Egg Incubator 
Pate $12.00 
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TRY 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 
THAT 
COUGH 


Mothers will find ita pleasant and safe remedy 
© give their chi) for pi oragh and 
eroup. At druggists, 250, Sc and $1.00 a bottie. 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium in. any form, and as 
an expectorant it has no 
equal. 








ISN’T IT AWFU 


how other companies’ agents ‘‘go on’’ about the 
ing to show Low their fences are just as 

Sook or bauer? “They've got a bard b 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


DI MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 

FEF Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 


A postal ¥ rticulars and book 
Moore’s Co. @&tock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 





on “CAR. HOGS.” Address 





‘ALLIGATOR, BOX PRESS 
NO 


. 
zoulars 
, 


Lo; t 
J. A. SPENCER, 11 Williams 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


IS THE STANDARD 
STEAM PUMPS. AIR LIFTS:-3 
GASOLINE ENGINES \ 
WA FOR CIRCULAR Bia % 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


A AGO.- DALLAS 


Free. 
Street, Dwight, Ills. 





a 
f i 
—- 


JRORA 











an Dreguisus Obtchester Oke 
Mention this paper Madison Square, PHI 
SIC DON’T PAY. *¢h” 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
H OG S 5 Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A postal will bring full 
Particulars ard book on 
the “CARE OF HOGS.”’ Address 
Moore's Co., Stock Yards, ™4384. mo. 
MEYER 4 HOG TAMER 
Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
screw, and self-adjusti 
to suit sizeof hog. Price, prepaid, $1 
. P.O. Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


© gauges 
Ww. I. SHORT 





Choice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May, A few males same age. Sold out 
On other ages 8. G. Kicbards, Sturgeon. Yo. 








BERKSHIRES. 








ENGLISH BERKsHIRES—#8 buys 
a pig of either sex, best of breeding. 
hickens; White Turkeys, 

GEO. W. MCINTOSH. Monett, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


GARG 








LAND Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 
of 150 lbs , and some fancy pigs of both sex of 
‘all farrow to offer the trade. 

coat and color, sired by U. &. a 

U. 8. I Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ 
Winchester. Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 
stoce is not satisfactory. L. A. Spies Breeding 
Co., 8t. Jacob. Ill. 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd 
Poland China Swine. Biack U. 8 and Tecumseh 
pigs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Black Langshan 
Bggs $1.50 forls Ernest W. Wallen, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
-Sreeders of the pase at @ of Poland-China 


rain: 
segs, istered Jersey cattle and P outh 
tock obioks. Young stock for sale at all times 


POLAND CHINAS, pocierees: 
and individual merit combined 
R, L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 














DUROC-JERSEYS. 





R°= HILL Herd of Duroc Jersey 
Hogs. Early pigs now ready to 





Duroc Jersey and Chester 
Whi -. ~ individu 
Aa ‘or let-live 


ite Hi 
crated. 
J. B. HAYNES, Ames. Ill. 























ship. A few choice bred Gilts and 
six good lengthy boars ready for 
service, for sale. 8. Y. Thornton. 
Blackwater. Mo. 
BIG 2 HERDS 
prices. 
Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! =: 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed or you may retu! 
at my expense. 8. C. WAGENER, Pana, III. 
50 ee eee bo ship; boars all ages: 
IN. B. SAWYER, Cherryvale, Kansas, 
FOR ALE A nice lot of fall pigs, sired by Mis- 
souri's Black U, 8. 13715. 5. andC 
1 on, dams are Look Me Uver and B. U. 8. 
em Eggs for setting fom best strains of 
B. P. R, chickens; also breed Hereford cattle. 
Prices reasonable. J.£E.8 ‘ 
Huntsville, Randolph, Co., Mo. 
FARMS. 
GET Si Storion & Oo. Gen, Land Agis. Agr 
Mineral, Coal and Land oe 
381 Lincoln Trust Building, 8t. Louis 
ESTABLISH A | 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 
Read ‘'The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about a lands in the io 
Send 25 cents stamps 2 
year's S Geaription to Tan Corn Batr, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 














FARIS AT BARGAINS. 


Partition sale of farms,in the oldest and best 
residence rts of state, and Ralls 
county, all fine improved farms, with living water, 
best churches and schools to be found; siz, eight 

les from Hannibal, and one, two and 

four miles from H. & 8:. Joeand M.K&T R. R.; 

and rural delivery; also telephone in 

: freight 1 cent per gallon on cream to 

Gconmery. Soil is elm on 423 and 160 

acres, and black rie on 200. One third off of 

actual value fora s geiek sale. Price on 4234 §2.500. 

160 84.800. 200 $9,500; co from encumbrance; 

rents at $7. $4 and $5 per acre; will guarantee this 
rent. Write at once to 

4 HERRY DELL, Harnibal Me 


She Pig Pen. 


THE KANSAS CITY HOG SHOW, 








Important Notice to Exhibitors. 


Through the press intending exhibitors 
and contributors to the Poland-China di- 
vision of the Kansas City Swine Show 
and sales have been advised to write to 
Frank D. Winn, Kansas City, Mo., for 
catalogs, rules and other printed mat- 
ter relating to the show and sales. The 
result has been that he has been flooded 
with applications for such data and he 
has decided to inform breeders as far 
as possible of these matters through the 
press and thus seve time and labor and 
a large expense to the association by 
writing each applicant. 

Every cent of the net money raised 
from every source will be offered in prem- 
iums, and the committee wants it dis- 
tinctly understood that there are abso- 
lutely no salaries to be paid, no dividends 
or money to be expended except what is 
absolutely necessary, and breeders who 
should be as much interested in the suc- 
cess of the show as the committee, will 
understand the importance of deriving as 
much information as possible from the 
accounts of the show given in the press. 

All information necessary for the pres- 
ent, and all that can be furnished until 


FROM ROSE HILL HERD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please have 
my advertisement changed as per accom- 
panying copy. I have six Duroc-Jersey 
boars ready for service that are of the 
lengthy, heavy-boned type, also some 
choice bred gilts for sale. I have 230 pigs 
to date, all of which are thriving nicely. 
The earliest are now ready to wean, and 
their dams are bred to farrow again in 
August. 

Sales have been good of late. I lately 
shipped boars to Bellbuckle, Tenn.; New 
London, Mo.; Warren, Ind.; Van Alstyne, 
Tex., and will ship one this week to Fre- 
donia, Kan. Besides, I have sold quite a 
number to parties that have come to the 
farm after them. I lately sold five bred 
gilts and a boar to Messrs. Steding & 
Skinner, of Slater, Mo., who have deter- 
mined to establish a herd of registered 
stock. They used splendid judgment in 
selecting their foundation stock. They 
also bought a pair of my best early pigs 
for May delivery. My pigs are sired by 
six of the best boars I could select and I 
think I have more strictly first-class pigs 
than ever before. 

The weather is quite warm—86 degrees. 
We have had no rain for over two weeks 
and the ground is quite dry on the sur- 
face. Apple trees are in full bloom, though 
trees that bore a heavy crop last year 
have but few blooms. 

Blackwater, Mo. 8S. Y. THORNTON. 


HOG HISTORY, 








catalogs, premium lists, etc., are out will 
be given below and applications for print- 
ed matter unless some specific informa- 
tion is desired, will be placed on file and 
the same will be sent to applicants just as 
soon as ready. It will be impossible to 
have catalogs, rules, etc., out for some 
little time yet, but as soon as they are 
out they will be mdiled to every appli- 
cant, 

The secretary asks breeders to take 
note’ of the following facts: Judges or 
Poland-Chinas, T. B. Hart, J. M. Klever, 
J. C, Hendrick and W. Z. Swallow. All 
ages will be computed from September 1. 

Prize list for Poland-Chinas will include 
the regular state fair prize list, with 
which all breeders are familiar, and the 
following special prizes which have al- 
ready been published in the agricultural 
press and which it is requested breeders 
will copy and save: 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

1. Boar and not less than four of his 
get, any age or sex. 

2. Sow and not less than four of her 
pigs, under six months, 

3. Sow and one of her produce, any age 
or sex. 

4. Boar and sow, any age. 

5. Two swine, any age or sex, produce 
of same sow. 

6. Boar and sow, six months and un- 
der a year. 

7. Boar and sow under six months, 

Two boars, any age. 

9. Two boars, under six months. 

10. Two sows, any age. 

ll. Two sow, six months and under a 
year. 

12. Two sows, under six months. 

13. Four pigs, under six months, get of 
same boar. 

14. Six pigs, any sex, under six months. 

15. Ten hogs, any age or sex. 

16. To the feeder of the best fitted ex- 
hibit. 

So far as the sale is concerned it is im- 
possible to determine the number of head 
each will be allowed to contribute, or 
the cost per head, until the number and 
class of breeders so desiring to consign 
are known, and to this end it is earnest- 
ly requested that those desiring to con- 
tribute to the sale will write to Frank 
D. Winn, Kansas City, at once, stating 
the number each desires to sell; so that 
the matter may be decided upon by the 
committee. 

It is now the intention, in order to save 
expense, to have the catalog, prize list, 
rules, etc., included in one pamphlet, and 
as the prize list must be out not later 
than July 1, those desiring to contribute 
had better get in their applications to the 
secretary. 

The secretary advises that he already 
has a large number of applications, and 
that they continue to come in; those ap- 
plying last will almost surely have to be 
cut out, so breeders should get in their 
applications without delay. 


The *‘Never Koot” Hog Tamers are the 
best 


THE BROOD SOw. 


Let the sow alone until she _ gets 
hungry. A sow after farrowing should 
not be disturbed, but left to come out and 
hunt for food and drink when nature 
prompts her to do so. Many pigs are 
lost through the mother being disturbed 
too soon. This gives especially bad re- 
sults if the sow has not been in proper 
condition before farrowing, and has had 
a hard time and is weak and feverish as 
a result, writes J. J. Edgerton in ““Farm- 
ers’ Tribune.” 

Give the sows plenty of exercise before 
farrowing, and feed so the bowels will 
be free and their systems in a lax, cool 
condition—a handful of oil meal in the 
slop once a day for a week before farrow- 
ing is inducive to this condition—and 
there will seldom be any difficulty experi- 
enced in farrowing. It will be accomp- 
lished with comparative ease, and when 
it is over the sow is not weak, feverish 
and dispirited, but is strong and in a 
condition to take some notice of and look 
after her pigs. When she wants to lie 
down she is not so weak as to be com- 
pelled to drop the moment her legs be- 
gin to bend, killing any pigs that happen 
to get in the way; but will lie down quiet- 
ly and easily, giving the pigs an oppor- 
tunity to get out of the way and if she 
does happen to catch one will usually get 
off before it is injured. We have experi- 
enced little trouble with sows lying on 
their pigs when they were in the proper 
condition. 

Do not get in a hurry for the sow to 
come out and eat. She will come when 
she gets hungry or thirsty. . She should 
not have any food of a heating nature 
when she does come out. Place some 
good clean water where she will find it 
when she comes out, and this is all she 
will need at this time. Then commence 
giving her some thin slop and increase 
her allowance gradually, keeping her on 
pretty light rations for three or five days. 
There is room here for the display of a 
great deal of judgment, as owing to a 
variation in condition and individuality 
there is a great difference in the way in 
which different sows may be fed at this 
time. It is best, however, to keep on 
the safe side as heavy feeding for some 
time after farrowing, if it does not in- 
jure the sow, is very likely to create 
havoc among the pigs. 





According to the historical records, the 
first swine in America were brought from 


ually finds milk in sufficient quantities 
to be extravagant with in it feeding pigs. 
This extravagance is really economy when 
we consider on how many dairy farms 
the same amount of skim milk is actually 
wasted. 

Not only this, but the hogs require good 
pasture to-day as well as the cows, and 
when you raise grass-and clover for one 
you have an excellent food for the other. 
The hogs that are reared when young on 
good sweet milk, turned out in the clover 
field in summer and topped off with corn, 
make the ideal creatures for the market. 
We need the corn for the dairy cows, too, 
and one class of farm animals eat what 
the others do not like so well. The cows 
will eat the young corn stalks in winter, 
while the hogs will turn away from 
them. But the corn forms the ideal food 
for fattening the hogs. In this way the 
two animals fit together and make excel- 
lent ones for the dairy farm. Since I have 
been increasing my herd of swine I have 
become more convinced than ever that 
hogs are actually necessary to the suc- 
cessful development of a dairy, and the 
man who does without them is losing 
money that he otherwise might make. 
Because your dairy is paying now, it 
does not follow that it would not pay even 
more if you had hogs on the farm. It 
certainly will prove a good experience to 
try it, 











The Shepherd. 








Spain by Christopher Columbus, on his 
second voyage, in 1498, and landed at His- 
pannola. The London Company intro- 
duced the hog into Virginia in 1609, when 
600 swine were set free. These became 
“wild’’ and multiplied so rapidly that 
the people of Jamestown had to build 
palisades to keep them out of that settle- 
ment. They ate everything. These were 
the ancestors of the “razorback’”’ hogs of 
the southern states of to-day. 

Improvement of breeds began when Gen- 
eral Washington received a pair of blood- 
ed pigs from the Duke of Bedford. Wash- 
ington left these pigs in the care of Eng- 
lish farmers, who brought them over, and 
he sold them. They were called the Bed- 
ford or Woburn breed, and in some places 
were called the Parkinson breed. They 
had deep, round bodies, thin hair, short 
legs and their color was white, broken 
with dark blue or ashy spots. 

They spread through Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware and Pennsylvania. They 
were hardy, vigorous, prolific and easily 
kept. They ranged in weight from 300 
pounds at the age of a year to 700 pounds 
at the age of 20 months. 

These are supposed to be the same breed 
of swine that were taken to Chester Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, by Captain Jeffries. 
These are claimed to be the Bedfordshire 
hogs. He created a great interest in swine 
breeding. Then came the English China 
hog, a broad bodied, deep-carcass, lop- 
eared, short-legged, short-nosed, heavy- 
jawed hog, with hair shaded with reddish, 
bluish and blackish spots. 

From these breeds came the Chester 
White hog of Chester County. He was 
bred purely white, and years of careful 
breeding developed the strain wonderful- 
ly, placing it in the front rank as a com- 
mercial animal. 

Ohio breeders crossed English Norfolk 
swine, thin-rinded, square-bodied, short- 
legged, black-and-white, on the Irish 
grazier, a grass-fed, pure white strain, 
getting a valuable strain. This was 
crossed and recrossed with a cross of By- 
field and Otterdale, making a still better 
strain. This in turn was crossed with the 
large grass or Leicestershire breed of Eng- 
land, a pure white, and the result was a 
fine animal with black spots in the hair 
and blue spots on the skin. 

The French Normandy strain was intro- 
duced in 1862. It was a boar of good size, 
a quick grower, curly-haired and short- 
legged. It was used by Isaac Todd and 
in 1865 it was crossed with the Chester 
White, with very satisfactory results. 
His son, 8. H. Todd, developed the 
breeds very greatly. He produced the 
famous Todd Chester White, a first-rank 
animal. Other breeders have extended 
the work of breeding and crossing up to 
the present time.—N. Y. Farmer. 


FEEDING PRIZE-WINNING PIGS. 


The method of feeding the Yorkshire 
pigs which took the sweepstakes at the 
provincial show at London, Canada, last 
year, is thus described in substance by 
their owner, J. E. Brethour: The first 
important point is to select pigs having 
the required length and recessary form 
for suitable show hogs. They* were al- 
lowed to suckle the sow until two months 
old, when they were weaned and _ fed 
wheat middlings and skim milk four 
times daily until three months old. A 
small quantity of barley and corn was 
added as they grew older. 

After three months of age their feed 
was composed largely of green clover and 
later of green corn and rape. For six 
weeks before beginning the finishing 
period they were allowed to run in a 
small field of artichokes, which they dug 
and ate, besides receiving a small quan- 
tity of whole corn scattered broadcast. 
This system of feeding, which should be 
as economical for pork making as pro- 
ducing prize winners, developed plenty 
of muscle and kevt the pigs healthy and 
in good growing cundition. 


HOGS ON THE DAIRY FARM. 


I have found in my experience that hogs 
go naturally with dairying and that it 
pays to keep them on the dairy farm even 
if for no other purpose than to dispose of 
the skim milk profitably. Few dairy 
farmers can find a market for all their 
dairy products, and the waste sometimes 
is large, writes W. E, Edwards in the 
“Ploughman.” If this waste can be con- 
verted into something profitable, no mat- 
ter how small, it may turn an otherwise 
losing business into one that pays. We 
cannot do better in the present condition 
of dairying than to find some market for 
all the by-products of the farm, and if 
we succeed in doing this I am sure there 
will be a living and something more found 
in dairying. Hogs go with the dairy for 
several reasons. There is first the need 
of plenty of milk to raise hogs success- 
fully, and if we had to buy this we would 
hardly figure out much profit. The swill 
barrel need not be the old-fashioned sour 
mixture that was enough to make any 
hog! sick, but it can be composed of sweet 
skim milk that when fed with a little 
grain makes the very best fattening ration 
for hogs. Then the young pigs must be 
raised on sweet milk and weaned gradu- 
ally from their mother with the greatest 
cure. It is only on the dairy that one act- 
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SCABIES. 
Quarantine Proclamation. 


Executive Department, State of Missouri, 
City of Jefferson. 

By authority vested in me, and in ac- 
cordance with Section 10552 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1899, I,, A. M. Dockery, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, having approved the 
following quarantine regulation, adopted 
by the State Board of Agriculture for the 
purpose of preventing the spread of 
Scabies, an infectious disease, among 
sheep, do hereby promulgate the same 
and order that the same be observed and 
enforced throughout the State. 

First—That the sheep industry of the 
State may be protected against Scabies, 
we do hereby declare the following quar- 
antine regulations, which shall be in force 
from the 1st day of April, 1901, unless 
changed by the order of the State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Second—All sheep which have been ex- 
posed to Scabies shall be dipped at least 
once previous to movement from one 
point within this State to another and in 
accordance with the formula and regula- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry: Provided, that this rule 
shall not apply to sheep intended for im- 
mediate slaughter. 

Third—Sheep that are affected with 
Scabies shall not be shipped or driven 
from one point in this State to another 
unless said sheep shall have first been 
dipped twice at intervals of ten days and 
in accordance with the formula and regu- 
lations of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry. J 

The dips now approved are: 

1. Tobacco and sulphur dip, made swith 
sufficient extract of tobacco to give a 
mixture containing not less than five one 
hundredths of one per cent of nicotine 
and two per cent (sixteen pounds in one 
hundred gallons) flowers of sulphur. 

2. The lime and sulphur dip, made with 
eight pounds of unslaked lime and twen- 
ty-four pounds of flowers of sulphur to 
one hundred gallons of water. The lime 
and sulphur should be boiled together for 
not less than two hours, and all sediment 
allowed to subsjde before the liquid is 
placed in the dipping vat. 

All railroad, transportation and stock 
yard companies, and their employes, and 
all other persons are hereby forbidden to 
transport, drive or in any way handle 
sheep in Missouri except in compliance 
with the foregoing rules, under the pains 
and penalties of Section 10553, Revised 
Statutes, 1899, which provides a penalty 
for violation of a fine of not less than $50 
nor more than $500, or by imprisonment in 
county jail for not less than one month 
nor more than one year for each and ev- 
ery offense. 

Sheriffs and constables in Missouri are 
hereby directed to enforce these regula- 
tions and to arrest any and all parties 
who may be guilty of violation thereof. 
In testimony whereof, I hereunto set my 
hand and cause to be affixed the Great 
Seal of the State of Missouri. Done at 
the City of Jefferson this 19th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and one. By the Governor, 
(Seal.) A. M. DOCKERY. 
SAM B. COOK, Secretary of State. 
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DISEASES OF SHEEP. 


From a Paper by Dr. T. E. White, Read 
at the Meeting of the Missouri Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. 


(Concluded from last issue.) 

GRUB IN THE HEAD.—Under the head- 
ing of Respiratory diseases, we have the 
parasitic disease known as Ozena or 
Nasal Gleet, sometimes called “‘snuffies,”’ 
but more familiar to us perhaps by the 
term of “Grub in the Head.” As cases of 
this class have been somewhat frequent 
in my practice, it is well perhaps to give 
it notice. 

The snuffies, as here applied, differ from 
the snuffies in catarrh, which attacks 
sheep exposed to sudden changes of 
weather in the winter, whereas the 
snuffies in nasal gleet is due to an insect. 
known as the sheep bot. This bot or grub 
is produced by the sheep-gad-fly deposit- 
ing its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep. 
In the heat of the day in July and August 
you may notice your sheep closely 
bunched, with their heads towards the 
center of the clump and the noses of every 
one turned close to the ground; if you 
shoo them up, they will run away a short 
distance, but always with their heads still 
to the ground. Occasionally they strike 
or stamp violently with the feet, as 





though an enemy was near by; this er- 
ratic behavior is due to this sheep-gad- 
fly attempting to deposit her eggs in the 
nostrils. When the egg is once deposited, 
it is immediately hatched by the warmth 
and moisture; it then becomes the young 
grub or larva, and gradually it ascends the 
nostrils and finally attaches itself to the 
membraneous lining in the sinuses of the 
skull by means of the tentacles or hooks 
which grow from either side of its mouth. 
This grub or larva remains all the winter 
in the sinuses of the skull. The next 
spring when full matured it lets go with 
its tenacles and gradually descends the 
nose and drops to the ground, where it 
rapidly burrows in the earth. In about 
48 hours it become a pupa, or chrysalis, 
then in a period of from six to eight 
weeks a small portion of the head end of 
this chrysalis becomes detached when it 
escapes from the shell and be the 
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uncotN. Foods. 


It is essential for the well-being of all animals that they 
receive a suitable addition to the ration, not only to re- 
store them if out of condition, but to keep them in the 


health. This is obtained by 


Lincoln Feeding Compound which is a great improve- 
ment upon and desirable substitute for so-called “Stock 

” Write for literature regarding this cheap and 
economical preparation. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 








Oestrus ovis or gad-fly of the sheep, and 
is now ready to seek its mate. 

The descending of this bot from the 
nostrils of the sheep causes a great deal 
of irritation and inflammation of the deli- 
cate mucous membranes of the nose, and 
in consequence the snuffles is again pro- 
duced. There is a very slight mortality, 
practically speaking, among sheep from 
this grub in the head, but if symptoms in 
the early part of year should oceur, such 
as loss of condition without good cause, 
with snuffles, bloody mucous from the 
nose, peculiar movements of she head, in- 
dicating that the head ig diseased, it 
might be well to inject some medicine up 
the nostrils with a six-inch nozzle family 
syringe. Use about a teaspoonful of equal 
parts of linseed oil and turpentine. 

But before treatment you had better ex- 
amine thoroughly the head of a dead 
sheep, if it is possible to do so, to famil- 
iarize yourself on just how to insert the 
nozzle properly. When a sheep dies sup- 
posedly from grub in the head, always 
make sure that such is the case, by hold- 
ing a postmortem on the head. 

Since you know the life history of the 
sheep-gad-fly and its larva, plans and 
methods of your own may be formulated 
for the protection of your flocks from the 
attacks of this fly. My father used to 
plow furrows here and there in the pas- 
ture field for the sheep to hide their noses 
in the dust and loose ground, and every 
two weeks he painted the nose of each 
sheep with a mixture of tar and fish oil, 
to ward off the attack of this fly. 

The gad-fly is a dull colored insect with 
striped wings almost as long as its body, 
the head yellow, and the abdomen com- 
posed of five rings, its back and belly be- 
ing tiger colored. 


LUNG WORMS.—Inquiries often come 
to us with history and symptoms that 
point strongly to a parasite in the lungs. 
This affection, technically known as 
Strongylus-filaria or Thread-lung-worm, 
invades the lungs of sheep. The most 
commonly received view is that the ova 
and embryos are injected with their foods 
and water, and with the instinct found in 
parasites of all kinds, select the locality 
most suitable for their further develop- 
ment—the lungs. 

The most susceptible to this verminous 
bronchitis disease are the young animals, 
those that have become weakened from 
other parasitic diseases and the poorly 
nourished ones. The sheep seem exempt 
from it in the winter and in the spring 
time, probably from the fact that the de- 
velopment of the worm depends on 
warmth and moisture, it being more prev- 
alent in summer if the season proves 
damp and warm. 

In the first stages of the disease there 
are no symptoms by which the trouble is 
made apparent, except perhaps in the 
worst cases. Some animals are very much 
worse infected with the worms than oth- 
ers. By and by, there is a slight but deep 
cough, and if the sheep is driven it 
breathes hard and with difficulty; in other 
words, is short-winded. The appetite 
seems fair, but the sheep doesn’t thrive, 
and this is perhaps the first perceptible 
symptom that something is wrong, the 
skin becomes dry and harsh (this is why 
it is.known by some as “Paper Skin’’), 
the wool can easily be pulled off and as 
the disease progresses it becomes more 
and more emaciated and debilitated, and 
if the sheep is closely watched when 
coughing, the little shreddy masses it 
coughs up will be found, on close exami- 
nation, to contain worms, 

As the disease makes such headway be-~- 
fore being suspected, a large percentage 
die, the anemic animal standing no chance 
of recovery. Where the animal has a con- 
stitution to resist the disease and the 
amount of infection is small, if the season 
proves favorable, there is a chance of re- 
covery, but the growth of fleece is les- 
sened, besides there being also a great 
loss of flesh. : 

My treatment of these cases consist in 
giving one teaspoonful of turpentine once 
a day for a beginning, gradually increas- 
ing the dose as I find the animal can 
stand it, until I have given four teaspoon- 
fuls at one time; each dose of turpentine 
must be mixed with from one to two 
ounces of raw linseed oil. 

GIVING MEDICINE.—This must wind 
up these somewhat desultory remarks, 
but before doing so a few words concern- 
ing the administration of medicine to 
sheep should be given. 

First, sheep, and cattle as well, are 
much easier drenched out of a bottle than 
either horses or mules. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
oleaginous cathartics are. more frequently 
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The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL RANCH 


(Also known asthe X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


FOR SALE 


TO SUIT. 


The land is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, deep, rich, capable 
of producing forage crops in great abundance. 
butfalo, mesquite, grama, sedge and other choice grasses 
for production of forage crops, grasses and fruits. Admirably adapted for 
Grapes, Pears, Peaches, Apples, Plums, Melons, etc. An inexhaustible supply 

uality of water is procurable at an average depth of 125 feet. 

The altitude varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 
north, The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 
This is the best cattle and stock breeding country in the 
world. Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 
been reserve number for the grand 
champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, December, 1900. The stock subsists on the pastures the entire 
year, finding very nutritious food in the cured native grasses. This is an 
unprecedented-opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 
ing business or for investors willing to hold for appreciating values. The 
small ranchmen in the Panhandle have made more-in recent years for the 
capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country. 
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Will be sold in solid blocks tosuit purchaser for cash or 


To inspect lands call on A.G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. in Hartley Co., Texas,and for full particulars 
write him or Wm. Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo. Findlay, 
agent, 148 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Breeder of registered Seaceee 


Bronze Turkeys and Barred ik CO! 


Cedar Lawn, 


Sheep, Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn 
hickens. 


E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor, 


Cattle. Also Mammoth 
BUNCETON, MO. 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


Write tor what 





to $35.00 each, guaranteed in pig. Corresponet 


mn 
RBIs & McMAH 


SUNNYSIDE HERD OF PRIZE WINNING UP-TO-DATE BERKSHIRES. 


Six boars ready tor service for $25 00 each, that will make show boars; tnree of 
Premier 50001, out ofa showsow. Ten nice young sows bred to farrow in Jnne; 
ce solicited, inspection inv 


them sired by Lord 
we will sell for $25.00 


AN, Lamine, Cooper Co., Mo. 





I have 500 High Grade An 
Eighty head of recorde 
wethers. 
fore buying elsewhere. dress 


W. T. McINTYRE, Agt., 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE. 


ora Does, yearlings and two-year-olds for sale. 
Does, also 500 head of two and three-year-old 
Parties agg —_— would do well to correspond with me be- 


(eaxsas Sits) Kansas City, Mo: 








useful in sheep than those of a drastic 
character. 

All drenches must be administered care- 
fully and very slowly, so that they may 
trickle down into the true stomach and 
not be lest in the rumen or paunch. Dur- 
ing the administration of medicine, the 
head of the sheep should be held by an 
assistant, who should stand astride of.the 
animal. 

As a stimulating tonic for anemia or 
debility, a half pint of beer divided into 
two doses and given morning and even- 
ing, works good results. 

In regard to preventive measures, you 
have constantly to meet the argument, 
both concerning parasites and specific 


diseases, that the efforts of one individual 
sheep man are useless so long as the 
state remains indifferent. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 


Sheep are tender things, and a very lit- 
tle exposure to cold or wet, or even heat, 
which is uncomfortable to a shorn sheep, 
must be guarded against. 

Precautionary care is much better than 
medicine. There will be very little use 
for medicine among the ewes, if they are 
fed in the right way, sufficient and no 
more. 

Nursing pens for ewes with lambs that 
need some special care should be provid- 
ed if it is only a small flock. A score of 
sheep may need one as much as a hun- 
dred may. 

We read of the good shepherd who loves 
his sheep, and they hear his voice and fol- 
low him. The ancient shepherd never 
drove the sheep; he went ahead and they 
followed him. 

Those who have been shearing by han 
should study up the y of hi 
shearing. One cent for shearing a sheep 
is a low price, but it is possible with a 
shearing machine. 











SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my. stud 
cam for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





A ewe which disowns her lamb persist- 
ently may be confined in a narrow stall in 
which she cannot turn around, and after 
she has been held a few times she will be- 
come as motherly as may be wished. 

A young man known to us put a little 
money in a shearing outfit, and the first 
season made enough to buy a flock to. 
start business on. Doubtless that young 
fellow will be heard of as a big sheep 
owner in good time. : 

In spite of the low price of wool. the 
sheep industry is on a stronger founda- 
tion than at any time within a dozen 
years. Common breeding ewes are in 
greater demand and are sellng higher 
throughout the middle and eastern states 
than for a score of years. 

If one would have success in managing 
a flock, he must study the sheep, watch 
their actions, get fully acquainted with 
them, know their complexions, as one 
very successful shepherd said of his flock, 
and so perceive the first appearance of 
anything that may be wrong. 

Don’t on any account use sisal or bind- 
ing twine for tying your fleeces, nor even 
tying up wool sacks. The vegetable fibers 
in these twines get mixed up with the 
wool and cause manufacturers more or 
less loss, as it is impossible to amalga- 
mate them with wool beyond detection. 

Speaking of the ups and downs of the 
American Merino, Mr. Close of Iowa said 
to us the other day that in 1880 he saw 
Frank Barton of Vermont sell 400 Ver- 
mont Merino ram lambs for $10,000, one 
ram for $2,000 and another for $1,500. Those 
were great days for the sterling old Me- 
rino.—American Sheep Breeder. 
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The Hlarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—By sample: No. 
2 red sold at 74%c this and Tbc E. side; No. 
3 red at 72c to Tie; No. 4 at 66c to 70c; No. 
2 hard at 72c to 724c; No. 3 hard at we; 
No. 3 spring at 68%c. 





CORN—Cash Market—Sales on trk., de- | 


livered: No, 2 at 44\%c, mainly at 45c; No. 
3 at 4%@44%c; No. 4 at 44c; No. 2 yellow 
at 45%c; No. 2 white at 454@45%C; No, 3 
>. 
- OATS Ce nti ‘ash Market—Easier, but selling 
well at the shaded prices. No. 
trk. at 20%@80c, and fancy 30c; NO 3 at 
29%4c; No, 4 at 28%c; No. 2 white at 30%@ 
Sic; No. 3 da@ at 29%\c to 30%c; No. 4 do. at 
29%ec to 30c, and fancy at 304ec. 
RYE—Firm, but quiet. Grade No. 
able at 55c this and E. side. 
MILLFEED—Eastern shippers will pay 
for bran Tic for quick shipment or 70c for 
May, basis E, trk., but can only obtain 
supplies at outside points. On this side 
Southern buyers after bran f. 0. b. boat 
and quotable thus at 74@75c. At mill bran 
sells at 75@76c and ships at 8c 
HAY—Current rates on try. \%for timothy 


2 sal- 


$14 for choice, $12.50@13 for No. 1, $10.00@ 
11.50 for No. 2, $9@10 for No. 3; prairie su@ 
11.580 for No. 1, $9.50@10.50 for No. 2, $8.50@ 


9 for No. 3. Clover $9@12. 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in the future and cash grains: 


Closed Range Closed 
a i Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
May ...72%@% b 735%@73% 73% b 
July ...70%@% b T0%,@69% 70% b 
Sept ...70%b ae Wa 
Corn— 
May ...44% 44100 44% 444 
July ...44% 44 @44% 44% 
Oats— 
May ...2%%a — 29% a 
July ...265¢ b 2654@2612 2644 
Cash wheat, corn and oats. 
Range Range Range 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....74%@75 74 @74% 71%@72 
No, 3 red....724%@74 71%@73 69 @i7l1 
No. 4 winter.64 @69 6 @i0 63 @67%> 
No, 2 hard..72 @72% 72%4@73 65 @6545 
No. 3 hard..714@7l% 71%@72 5214@64 
Corn— 
BeOs BD Wasoces 4 @.... 4 @45% 3954@39% 
£2 oer 44%@.... 4 @.... -@. 
No. 2 white.454@45% 454%@45% 401, @4014 
No. 3 white.454@.... 454%@.... 40 @i#% 
Oa 
BIOs, B vcccccs 294%46@29% 2916@30 3 @.... 
Os 8. coscees 29 @.... 29 @.... B¥@24 
No. 2 north.304%@.... 30%4@.... @25% 
No. 2 white.30%@.. 30%@.... @.... 
No. 3 white .29'4@30%4 30 @.... 26%@27% 
No. 4 white.29 @30 29%@.... 2%%@26 
COTTON—The local market was dull 
and 1-l6c lower. Local spot quotations— 
Ordinary, 6 3-l6c; good ordinary, 6 11-16c; 


low middling, 7 5-l6c; middling, 7 
good middling, 8 


15-16c; 
7-l6c; middling fair, 8 


1-16e. 
WoOOL—Receipts of new clip showed 
considerable increase yesterday, particu- 


larly of lots grown in near-by sections. 
While the demand was not active, it kept 
pace with the offerings, and all sales were 
on basis of unchanged quotations. The 
vest lots (clear bright long staple) readily 
bring 17%c, and are in better request at 
that price than other grades are at rela- 
tively lower rates. Old wool quiet. About 
1% sacks of new near-by sold in lots at 
from lic for slightly burry to 17@17%c for 
clear and a few exceptionally choice lots 
for a shade more. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
17@17%c; medium clothing, 16%@l7c; braid 
and low, 15@l6c; burry and clear mixed, 
14@15c; slight burry, 13@l4c; hard burry, ib 
@lic; light fine, 14@14%6c; heavy fine, 10@ 
lic; lamb, 15@15%c. Kansas and Nebraska 
—Bright medium, 15%@l6éc; dark and san- 
dy, 18@l4c; fine medium, 13@13%c; light 
fine, 12@13c; heavy fine, 9@10c. Texas, In- 
dian Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 
15@l6c; coarse and low, 12@13c; fine me- 
dium, 11@13c; light fine, 11@12c; heavy fine, 
9@10c. Arkansas and Southern—Medium 
(fleeces), 164%@17c; medium (loose), 15@16c; 
burry, 11@13c; hard burry, 9@9%c. Tub- 
washed—No. 1, 27c; No. 2, 21@22c; burry, 
17@18c. Angora goat-hair—Long, 15@16c; 
short and low, 11@12c; burry and cotted, 
8@8%c. Black and seedy at from 4c to 6c 
per pound less; 15c allowed on old and 20c 
on new wool sacks. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Average 
receipts, hens 7%c; choice light 8c; roos- 
ters, old or staggy, young 4c. Turkeys— 
Round lots 54%c. Ducks 6c. Geese (top for 
full-feathered) 4c. Spring chickens selling 
by weight 16@20c “g Ib.; pigeons $4.50 per 
doz.; squabs $1@1.25. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Iced stock, 
scalded and undrawn, with head and legs 
on: Chickens—Average run 74%@8c; roost- 
ers 44%c. Turkeys—Average 6%c. Ducks 
6%4@ic. All poor stock, including sour, 
4weating, thin, scrawny, etc., nominal. 

VEALS- Choice fat at 5%c per Ib.; her- 
etics, rough, small and thin 3@3%c. 

ROASTING PIGS—Quotable at from $1 
to $1.50 per head, as to size. 

EGGS—Steady at 10c for good run of 
Western; Southern and all inferior or 
doubtful stock less. 

BUTTER—Quiet; demand very light. 
Offerings, however, not large enough in 
amount to cause any decline in values. 

Creamery—Extra, 18%@19c; firsts, 17c; 
seconds, 15@lé6c. Country—Choice, 9@10c; 
poor to fair, 6@8c; grease, 3@3%4c. Dairy— 
Extra, 15c; firsts, 12@l4c. Ladle-packed— 
Extra, 13@14c; firsts, 12@124¢c. In a small 
way, %c per pound or more is charged 


pn AB the foregoing quotations for tub 
stoc 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, 11%c; sin- 
gles, 11%c; Y. A., 11%e; New York, 10c; 


Wy 
Limburger, 12@12%4c; Swiss, 15@léc; brick, 
12@12%c. 
POP CORN—Latest sales per 100 pounds 
at 60c for mixed to $1 for white. 

a eer to prime, 10c to 18c 
per gallo 

BROOM CORN—Quotable, per ton: 
Common plentiful and dull at $40@50, fair 
quiet at $55@60, choice in demand and 
scarce at $65@70—latter for bright green 
short brush only. 

GRASS SEEDS—Some millet offering, 
but none reported sold—nominal at 75c for 
poor to $1.20 for prime German. Hunga- 
rian would probably bring 65c to 80c. Clo- 
ver, timothy, redtop,, bluegrass, etc., out 
of season. 

STOCK PEAS—Latest sales, per bushel: 
Whippoorwill at $1.25 for fair to $1.36 for 
good; and of blackeye at $2. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Latest sale 
at $1.30 per 100 pounds. 

KAFFIR CORN—Last sale (mixed) at 
78c per 100 pounds to arrive. 

a ee eee at $1.25@1.30 
per 100. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car-lots; smaller lots and in- 
ferior less. 

ee eee table at $2.75 per 100 
pounds, pure test. Sale: 11 sacks on p. t. 

DRIED FRUIT—Market quiet and nomi- 
nal. Offerings confined to a few small 
lots of inferior grades. Apples: Evapo- 
tated—Rings at 3%c to 4c; quarters at 8c 
to 4c; chops at %4@%c; peelings at %c; 
sun-dried—quarters at 2%@3c for good— 
inferior less. Peaches Ic to 1%c per pound. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $1.98 


@2.00 per bushel; screened at $1.92@1.95 per 
bushel. ee at $1@1.50. Lima beans 

at 6% r pound. 
HO alte omb at 10c to 12%c; fancy 
dark and 


white clover me inferior, 

ken less. tracted and strained in 
barrels, at «%@Ee, and in cans at 5@5%c— 
California more. 

BEESW AX—27c per pound for prime. 

ROOTS—GINSENG, $8.75 for small to 
$4.9 for large; lady slipper, 6c; seneca, 
25c; pnik at l4c, golden seal at 35c for new 
—old 37c, may apple at 2%c, snake at 22c, 
black at 3%c, angelica at 36c, wahoo— 
bark of root 8c, bark of tree 2%c, blood 
244c, blueflag 3c, skull cap leaves 5c, sassa- 
fras bark 4c, wild ginger 4c. 

CASTOR OIL—In lots of 200 gallons or 
over at 12c per pound for No. 1 and 10%c 
for No. 3—smaller quantities, Ic per pound 
more. 

COTTON-SEED OII—Summer yellow 
at 36c; white, 37¢; winter yellow, 4ic, and 
white, 42c. 

LINSEED OIL-—-Quotable, per gallon: 
Raw at 6lc; boiled at 62c—Ic per gallon 
less in car lots. 

STRAWBERRIES—A lower range of 
prices established, due mainly to poor 
condition of offerings, as the larger por- 
tion of supply was stock that came in 
Sunday and was held over at depots until 
Monday morning, suffering some damage 
by the detention. Choice berries in pretty 
fair demand and no surplus offerings of 
such; the weather was cool Monday 
morning, too, and this also had a quieting 


2 sold on | 


influence on the general market. Soft, 
dirty and inferior berries hard to sell. 

Arkansas prices took a wide range, 
some very soft and inferior selling as low 
as $1.25@1.50 per 6-gallon case, while fair 
stock brought $2@2.25 and choice $2.50@2.75 
(bulk of sales at latter range), though a 
few fancy brought as high as $3. 

Alabama receipts light and stock pvor 
to fair; sold from $2.25 to $2.50 per 6-gallon 
case. 

Louisiana berries arrived very soft and 
poor; 3-gallon cases sold at 7ic to $1 and 
6-gallon cases at $1.50 to $2. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—Although the total arrivals 
for the day were large beyond all expec- 
tations, they were distributed among sev- 
eral firms, leaving the supply for the im- 
mediate auction of only fair proportions. 
This fact, coupled with a very active de- 
mand, chiefly from Eastern quarters, gave 
to the movement a very short existence, 
but it was brisk and sharp while it lasted. 
Offerings were not of any too good qual- 
ity—in truth many were below the wants 
|}of the demand—but buyers made the best 
of the situation, and of the class those 
available sold well, not perhaps strictly 
up to the unusual prices of last week, but 
on a good, firm basis. Finished Boston 
chunks were ready sellers at $110 to $135, 
and plain ones at $8 to $100. Harness 
horses were not plentiful, but one black 
coach gelding was good enough to sell at 
$170, and medium ones at $120 to $140. There 
does not appear any let-up in the demand 
for English cavalry horses, but there is 
more limitation being put on the quality, 
and some of the plainer ones did not sell 
quite as good as last week. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Cominon tc good, 10 to 
$150; choice to extra, $160 to $200. Churks, 
1,150 to 1,350 los.—Fair to good, $75 io $90; 
good to choice, $95@120. Coach horses 
and cobs—Fair to good, $135 to $175; encice 
to extra, $200 to $500. liorses for the South, 
small, light drivers—iair to good, £75 to 
$40; choice to extra, #0 to $65; Southern 
drivers, large, $8 to $15. Export chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 :bs.—Plain to good, $95 to $0; 
choice to extra, $115 to $135. Business driv- 
ers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to extra, 
$125@160. Saddlers for Southern use, fair 
to good, $60@90; choice to extra, $100@160; 
fancy-gaited New York saddlers, $150@300. 
Inferior horses, common, small plugs, 
$12.50@30; heavy work plugs, $25@45. 

MULES—The mule receipts Monday 
were around 125 head, no inconsiderable 
run for the time of year, but as the bulk 
of them went to local dealing interests 
and few to the commission market, there 
was little opportunity for the trade to as- 
sert its strength. This was particularly 
the case in so much as the exterior de- 
mand, being perhaps delayed, did not de- 
velop to any great extent on the early 
market, consequently leaving every 
branch of the market quiet so far as 
transactions were concerned. Neverthe- 
less, the dealefs expressed a firm view 
of the situation, especially as pertained to 
choice big, heavy mules and to miners of 
the various sizes and weights, while com- 
mission salesmen quoted no change in 
the market from the strong stand which 
it assumed on good mules last week. Al- 
though nothing definite is proclaimed, the 
demand for British war mules evidently 
still obtains with as much vigor as at any 
time recently, many of those in the con- 
signments received being of that caliber. 
In a superficial way the market can be 
quoted active and steady, at satisfactory 








figures for every good class above 15 
hands. 
Mule ieee ee for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years ol 


is hands, extreme range.... 






14 hands, bulk of sales.. to -00 
14% hands, extreme range 50.00 to 80.00 
vn hands, bulk of sales 65.00 to 70.00 

15 hands, extreme range 70.00 to 105.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.. 80.00 to 95.00 
ll hands, extreme range.. 85.00 to 115.00 
15% hands, bulk = —_ eoccce 90.00 to 105.00 
16 to 16% han 00 to 155.00 


6% ds, ext. range. .106. 
16 to 16% hands, "bulk of salesli5.00 to 135.00 
ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 


Columbia, Mo., May 3.—The secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, George 
B. Ellis, gives out the following report for 


ay 1: 

WHEAT—The average-:for the state is 99 
per cent, which is a gain of 4 per cent 
over last month. A few counties report 
damage by the Hessian fly, and some re- 
port that the wheat louse has made its 
appearance in the Southwest and is doing 
considerable damage. So far nothing has 
been discovered to check this insect ex- 
cept a parasite that destroys the louse 
and does not injure the wheat. This is 
the same louse that devastated a great 
many oat fields a few years ago, and then 
seemed to disappear. The northeast sec- 
tion shows a gain over April 1 of 2 points; 
the northwest a gain of 1; central a gain 
of 5; southwest a loss of 2 points, and 
southeast a gain of 6. 

OATS—The condition of the oat crop is 
much below the average owing to the 
cold and wet weather, the average condi- 
tion for the state being 81 per cent, some 
correspondents reporting as low as 2) per 
cent. The acreage has been much reduced, 
being only 86 per cent for the state, the 
lowest 80 per cent in northwest, the high- 
est, 94 per cent in southeast. 

FLAX—Average for the state 88 per 
cent. The southeast does not report any 
flax at all, the greatest flax section being 
the southwest, which reports the acreage 
at 90 per cent. 

CORN—About one-fifth of the corn re- 
ported planted and about one-half of the 
ground plowed. Some reports say early 
planting is rotting, but the favorable 
weather of the last few days may mate- 
rially improve the condition. 

A TOES—Only 70 per cent of the po- 
tatoes were planted on April 26, which in- 
dicates a decreased acreage. The lowest 
average is in the northwest, where only 
56 per cent were planted. 
APPLES—Reports generally good, with 
the average 93 ' cent, compared with 92 
per cent last month. 

PEA CHES— Notwithstanding the peach- 
es were injured in some sections, espe- 
cially on low ground by frost, the gener- 
al average has improved the average for 
the state, being 92 per cent compared with 
86 per cent last month. 

SMALL FRUITS remain in the same 
condition, 91 per cent. 

CATTLE—The inquiry was made as to 
the number of 1 and 2-year-old cattle on 
hand as compared with average. With 
but few exceptions the reports show a de- 
crease of 1 and 2-year-old cattle, the av- 
erage for the state being 78 per cent, the 
highest, 99 per cent in the northwest, and 
lowest, 68 per cent in the southeast. 

H e number being fed compared 
with 1900 is only 76 per cent, about the 
same conditions prevailing all over the 
state. Very little disease is reported, the 
condition being 94 per cent. The number 
of spring pigs reported compared with 
1900 is only 85 per cent, this can only be 
accounted for by the decreased number of 
hogs on hand. 

PASTURES—The_warm weather of the 
past few days started the grass nicely, 
and stock are generally on pasture and in 
good condition. 


REMEDY FOR TICKS.—In answer to 
inquiry for remedy for tick bites, I will 


say that we have lots of ticks here. There 
are two kinds—a large blue tick and a 
brown tick that resembles the bed bug. 
These ticks annoy not only people, but 
cattle and horses. To get rid of them 
use grease thoroughly. Any kind of 
grease will do—axle, lard and coal oil, 
equal parts, or a teaspoonful of carbolic 
acid in a half pint of grease. Never pull 
the ticks off, for if you do the head is 
left in the flesh and makes an ugly and 
irritating sore. One application’ of grease 
usually removes the ticks and heais the 
bite without any unpleasant results. 

Will some one tell me how to solder 
dishes made of aluminum? 

Oaks, I. T. Y. O. BULFROG. 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN, 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, on the career and 
character of Abraham Lincoln—his early 
life—his early struggles with Bag world— 
his character as developed in the later 
years of his life and his Bae ee 
which placed his name high on the 
world’s roli of honor and ya, has been 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 





St. Paul Railway and may be had by 
sending six (6) cents in postage 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 


A SPLENDID SHOWING. 





What Illinois As a State Is Doing to Pro- 
mote Her Agricultural Interests as Indi- 
cated by the Enactments of the 42d 
General Assembly. 





For the current expenses of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and premiums 
awarded at the State Fair, per annum, 
$12,000. 

For each County Agricultural 
per annum, $200. 

For permanent improvements and main- 
tenance of the state fair grounds and 
buildings, $94,000; which provides for an 
amphitheater for the exhibition of live 
stock, and machinery hall. 

For the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, $10,- 
500 per annum, which includes $2,500 for 
free libraries for the rural districts. 

For each County Farmers’ Institute, $75 
per annum, 

For the experiment station work, $16,- 
000 for live stock, $10,000 for corn investi- 
gation, $10,000 for chemical and physical 
examinations of the soil of the state, $10,- 
000 for horticultural experiments, $5,000 
for dairy investigations, and $3,000 for 
sugar beet cultivation and analysis, mak- 
ing a total for the experiment station of 
$54,000 per annum. 

The State Horticultural Society gets $,- 
000 per annum for experiment stations, 
annual report and state meeting. 

The State Dairymen’s Association gets 
$1,500 per annum for publication of annual 
report and state meeting. 

The Illinois Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation gets $500 per annum for annual 
meeting. 

The Illinois Poultry Association, for an- 
nual exhibits, gets $2,000 per annum. 

The appropriations for the University of 
Illinois in addition to the above, makes 
liberal provision for furnishing the new 
agricultural building and for instruction 
on agricultural lines. 

Among the many members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to whom the farmers of Il- 
linois are under obligations for these lib- 
eral appropriations, Senator P. T. Chap- 
man, Vienna, Ill., chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriation, is deserving 
of special mention for his untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of the farming interests. 

Representative A. N. Abbott, Union 
Grove, chairman of House Committee on 
Agriculture; Thomas Lamb, Jr., Bement, 
Ill.; Frank R. Milnor, Litchfield, and 
George Rankin, Monmouth, should be 
acknowledged as farmers’ friends. 

Verily, verily, the opportunities for ag- 
ricultural development in [Illinois are 
most encouraging, and the judicious ex- 
penditure of these appropriations will in- 
crease the resources of the state a hun- 
dred fold. A, B. HOSTETTER, 
Sec. Ill, Farmers’ Institute. 


Board, 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending May 6, 1901, is as follows: 

The past week has averaged decidedly 
warmer than usual throughout the state, 
the average daily excess in temperature 
ranging from 10 to 16 degrees, with a 
high percentage of sunshine. Up to Sat- 
urday, when the majority of correspond- 
ents’ reports were mailed, little or no 
rain had fallen, except in a few of the 
central and western counties, but the 
latest reports indicate that good show- 
ers fell in the western sections during 
Saturday night. 

Corn planting has progressei rapidly 
during the week and is now well advanced 
in all Sections. As a result of the con- 
tinued dry weather, the ground, in many 
sections, had become hard anji cloddy, re- 
quiring much extra labor to put it m con- 
dition for planting, and in some countries 
plowing was suspended. In many of the 
southern counties corn planted during the 
fore part of April came up poorly owing 
to the cold rains of April 17-18, and the 
subsequent baking of the surface soil, 
necessitating much replanting, but that 
planted since April 18 is generally coming 
up well. Cultivation has commenced in 
many of the southern counties. Bottom 
planting is well advanced in the south- 
eastern counties, but there is some com- 
plaint that the seed is not germinating 
well owing to dry weather. Flax, in the 
southwestern counties, is coming up well. 

Wheat and rye, though needing rain in 
some sections, continue in excellent con- 
dition, except in the few southeastern 
counties where wheat has been damaged 
by the grain louse and chinch bugs. The 
earliest wheat is beginning to head in the 
extreme southern counties. Oats are do- 
ing well in some sections, but in general 
have suffered considerably from lack of 
moisture. Pastures and meadows have 
also been unfavorably affected by the dry 
weather, especially spring sown clover 
and timothy. Early potatoes are coming 
up well, as a rule, except in some of the 
southeastern counties. Tobacco plants are 
generally doing well but need rain. 

The dry weather has been favorable ivr 
the fertilization of fruit bloom and the 
outlook for fruits of all kinds continues 
most promising, except that in a few of 
the northern counties the apple bloom is 
reported light. Canker worms are doing 
some damage to apples in Lafayette and 
Howard counties. Strawberries promise 
an excellent crop, as a rule. 

A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., May 7, 1901. 





CROP PROSPECTS, 


An-Antwerp letter of April 26 speaks of 
serious crop damage in Germany and the 
enormous demand from that country, 
which is without reserves of old wheat 
on hand. “There has been no crop fail- 
ure in Germany since 1891,”’ it says, “‘and 
since that date the area has decreased, 
but the population has increased 9,000,000.” 


For the first time since last July, India 
last week exported some wheat. To be 
sufe, only 8,000 bu., or 1 load, was shipped, 
and the shipment the preceding July was 
ony 12,000 bu., that the first since the pre- 
ceding Oct., but last week’s may be the 
precursor: of a good shipping movement 
from India this year, that country havy- 
ing raised one of the largest crops in sev- 
eral years. 


Cc. T. Prouty, of Kingfisher, Ok., Terri- 
torial Grain Inspector, in an interview in 
the ‘“‘Modern Miller,” said: “I have been 
traveling all over the Territory, also have 
reports from my deputies, and the condi- 
tion of wheat is the finest since the open- 
ing of the Territory to settlement. The 
growth is thick and rank, and with an in- 


planted even the record-breaking crop of 
last year will be completely eclipsed this 
year, barring, of course, unforeseen acci- 
dents before harvest. In all my experi- 
ence I never saw finer prospects, and 
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A $3000. STOCK BOOK FREE ° 


We will Mail You a Copy Free, sa Postage Prepaid, if You Answer 3 Questions 
Ist. Did you ever use “International Stock Food” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 
of each kind of stock do you own? 
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easily lead the procession, acre for acre, 
as one of the greatest of wheat produc- 
ers. 





SOUTHERN STOCK OR COW PEA. 
CHAS. E, PRUNTY, the well-known 
St. Louis seedsman, says: These peas are 
grown in regions suitable for raising 
maize or sorghum, therefore exterding 


a favorite food fer man, and hay for 
beast, and during the period of vegetation 
promote fertility of the land. 

HOW TO RAISE.—An approved meth- 
od of raising cow peas, is to sow broad- 
cast one bushel of the peas among corn 
when the corn is béing laid by. In order 
to do this properly the corn is to be 
planted in rows ateleast five feet apart. 
This arrangement will permit plenty of 
light and air to pass among the corn to 
perfect the plants and mature seeds. 
The peas soon germinate after planting 
and grow rapidly, often forming a mat 
between the rows of corn, which smoth- 
ers light rooted weeds and shades the soil 
so completely that the natural moisture 
of the soil is retained even during a hot, 
dry summer. 

The pea, being a leguminous plant, 
draws much of its’nourishment from the 
atmosphére. The land is therefore in the 
best of order, after the peas are removed, 
to bear the next crop. Corn and peas have 
been grown as<deseribed, for 25 years in 
succession on the game field without ex- 
hausting the soilj:on the contrary, the 
land was as strong as the first year. The 
(ane of peas and corn were, however, 





changed alternately every year. 

Ripened peas make a delicious diet for 
;man when well cdoked or steamed, or the 
seeds may be ground into a meal and 
mixed with bran or chopped feed for cat- 
tle. Horses also relish the pea meal. - Cat- 
tle and hogs are pastured on ripened peas, 
the corn is not disturbed, peas being bet- 
ter relished. 


Note Mr. Prunty’s advertisement in this 
issue. 
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| “BURLINGTUN-NORTHERN PA. 
CIFIC EXPRESS” to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. 
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“NEBRASKA -COLORADO EX" 
PRESS,” one night to Denver, for 
Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
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SPENCER’ § Alligator Box Press c: can), 

bale 22 tons hay in 10 
hours or no pay. Circulars free. J. A. 
SPENOER, Williams St., Dwight, Ill. 





When John Deere invented the hard- 
ened steel moldboard for the American 
plow,: he did as much for American ag- 
riculture as did Sir Henry Bessemer for 
the transportation interests when he in- 





vented the Bessemer steel process of mak- 
ing the steel rail. 
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